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Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Vol. I. 
Lives of Philosophers of the time of George 
Ill. Vol. 1. Lives‘of Men of Letters of 
the Reign of George 1I[. Vol. III. Histo- 
rical Sketches of the Statesmen who flourished 
in the Reign of George III. Vol.I. Grif- 
fin & Co. 


CHEMISTRY, political economy, and mathe- 
matics are the three philosophies chiefly illus- 
trated by Lord Brougham in the volume of 
biography which forms the first part of this 
proposed republication of his writings. How- 
ever instructive and important, they are sub- 
‘jects we could hardly have expected to find 
treated so pleasantly. The volume contains 
much new faieer of a valuable and interest- 
ing kind, and is entertaining throughout. The 
biographer had selected a theme which gave 
play to his own tastes, and he has done it ad- 
mirable justice. 

Chemistry, as a science, almost dates its 
existence from the days of Black and Priest- 
ley, Cavendish and Davy. The reign of 
George III. was glorified by the dawning 
light, or rather by the very daybreak, of that 
science; and of a king who had Adam Smith 
for a subject, it may truly be said that in his 
reign Political Economy became a study wor- 
thy to be followed by philosophers. Simson 
during the same reign displayed the full per- 
fection of the Greek Geometry; nor does the 
biographical historian forget what service was 
at the same period rendered to natural history 
by Sir Joseph Banks, and how the way was 
made plain by the mechanical genius of James 
Watt for all those changes which have tended 
most to produce, in the present day, something 
like a reconstruction of the form of civilized 
society. To the sketches of the English 
chemists it was also well to add some pages 
concerning Lavoisier, who may have claimed 
@ little too much part in the discoveries of 
each, yet who excelled every chemist of his 
time in turning to philosophical account, by 
his admirable reasonings and generalizations, 
the discoveries of all. It was less necessary to 
complete with a sketch of D’Alembert the 
general view of the advance of Mathematics 
in that age, though it would scarcely have 
been well to deny a place to the philosopher 
= excelled all then living in contemporary 
‘ame. 

Personal recollections mingle pleasant! 
with the biographer’s details. Once a pupil 
in Black’s class-room, a friend of Davy and of 
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Watt, acquainted too with other of his heroes, 
Lord Brougham has.been able to bring many 
advantages beyond his mere possession of 
great intellectual ability to aid him in produc- 
ing these life-like sketches. The result is a 
book full of absolute instruction, and full of 
interest. 
Welearn in it how modestly the chemist Black, 
by much thinking and experimenting, but 
little trumpeting or printing, achieved in early 
manhood the unsealing of many mysteries, and 
exposed truths (such as the existence of more 
gaseous bodies than the atmospheric air, the 
theory of latent and specific heat, etc.) which 
are among the first elements, the fundamental 
truths, of modern chemistry. And we are 
shown how this great chemist, a precise, calm 
bachelor, who “ had less nonsense in his head 
than any man living,” elegant of mind, and 
facile of movement, was, as an experimental 
chemist ought to be, neat handed to a mar- 
vellous degree. How he could pour boiling 
acid from a vessel that had no spout intoa 
tube held where the thread of the stream 
was small enough, without spilling a drop; 
how there never was a drop or grain of spilt 
matter of any kind left on his lecture table, 
even after the most complex experiments ; 
and finally how, when he died after a life 
lengthened by abstemious diet, he passed from 
life so quietly and steadily “as not to spill a 
cup of milk and water which he at the moment 
was holding in his hand, and which rested on 
his knee. His attendants saw him in this pos- 
ture, and left the room supposing him still 
alive. On returning soon after, they saw 
him sitting exactly as before, and found that 
he had expired.” 
We are reminded also pleasantly of that 

anecdote of Priestley, the discoverer of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, of nitrous oxide and some 
other gases, in the discussion of whose zeal as 
a heretic, Lord Brougham, anxious to be just, 
is perhaps scarcely so genial as he might be. 
But the anecdote suffices :— 


He happened to visit a friend whose wife re- 
ceived him in her husband’s absence, but feared 
to name him before a Calvinistic divine present. 
By accident his name was mentioned, and the 
lady then introduced him. But he of the Gene- 
van school drew back, saying, “Dr. Joseph 
Priestley ?” and then added in the American 
tongue, “I cannot be cordial.” Whereupon the 
Doctor with his usual placid demeanor, said that 


Y | he and the lady might be allowed to converse until 


their host should return. By degrees the con- 
versation became general; the repudiator was 
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won over by curiosity first, then by gratification ; 
he remained till a late hour hanging upon Priest- 
ley’s lips; he took his departure at length, and 
told the host as he quitted the house, that never 
had he passed so delightful an evening, though 
he admitted that he had begun it “ by behaving 
like a fool and a brute.” One such anecdote 
= there are many current) is of more force to 

escribe its subject than a-hundred labored pan- 


egyrics. 


Priestley’s character is thus summed up :— 


His character is a matter of no doubt, and it is 
of a high order. That he was a most able, most 
industrious, most successful student of nature, is 
clear; and that his name will forever be held in 

ateful remembrance by all who cultivate phys- 
ical science, and placed among those of its most 
eminent masters, is unquestionable. That he 
was a perfectly conscientious man in all the 
opinions which he embraced, and sincere in all 
he published respecting other subjects, appears 
equally beyond dispute. He was, also, upright 
and honorable in all his dealings, and justly be- 
loved by his family and friends as a man spotless 
in all the relations of life. ‘That he was govern- 
ed in all his.public conduct by a temper too hot 
and irritable to be consistent either with his own 
dignity, or with an amiable deportment, may be 
freely admitted ; and his want of self-command, 
and want of judgment in the practical affairs of 
life, was manifest above all in his controversial 
history; for he can be charged with no want of 
prudence in the management of his private con- 
cerns. His violence and irritability, too, seem 
equally to have been confined to his public life, 
for in private all have allowed him the praise of 
a mild and attractive demeanor; and we have 
_ seen its great power in disarming the preju- 

ices of his adversaries. 


In the volume, too, is Cavendish, the patri- 
tian philosopher, discoverer of the composi- 
tion of water, and of nitrous acid, who shrank 
with a faint cry of distress, from any stranger 
by whom he was accosted, and, shy before 
women, dared not face his housekeeper, but 
gave his orders to her by notes left on the kall 
table. 

The shyness of Cavendish, by right of its 
excess, may pair with Adam Smith’s absence 
of mind. The biographer devotes much space 
to an analysis of the Wealth of Nations, but 
does not omit to show us the philosopher in 
the Fishmarket of Edinburgh walking as usual 
with his hands behind his back and his head 
in the air, while a quean of the caller herring, 
taking him to be an idiot in charge of nobody, 
is crying out “ Heigh! Sirs, to let the like of 
him be about!” The like of him might not 
have been about, had not his uncle missed 
him in time and rescued him, when, as a 
child of three years old, he was stolen by the 
tinkers. It seems but the intervention of a 
very little chance—if one believed in chance 
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—that saved Newton from being lost in a 
substantial grazier, and Adam Smith in a 
vagrant mender of old kettles! 

he genius of Davy was of course not to be 
contained by the bounds of an apothecary’s 
shop. He had the metallic bases of the alkalies 
to discover, chlorine to fix in its place in sci- 
ence, the safety-lamp to invent, and the hom- 
age of both foreigners and his countrymen to 
earn and obtain. When the war between 
England and France was at its fiercest, the 
French National Institute honored itself and 
its country by nevertheless crowning an Eng- 
lishman—Davy—with the first honor founded 
by Napoleon for scientific desert. Of the 
homage he received among his own country- 
men, take the following for an example ; add- 
ing the fact that the coal-owners, at a public 
dinner to the inventor of the safety lamp, pre- 
sented him with a service of plate worth two 
thousand pounds. 


Retiring home one evening he observed an or- 
dinary man showing the moon and a planet 
through a telescope placed upon the pavement. 
He went up and paid his pence fora look. But 
no such thing would they permit. “ That’s Sir 
Humphry,” ran among the people; and the ex- 
hibitor, returning his money, said with an im- 
portant air which exceedingly delighthed him, 
that he could not think of taking anything from 
a brother philosopher. 


Finally, great among mathematicians, portly 
among men, there was Simson, who, among all 
the storms of life from youth upward, when, 
teased by controversy upon every side, he 
took refuge in the sure science of necessary 
truth, aaid that he “ always found himself re- 
freshed with rest.” Probably no sort of philo- 
sopher devotes himself with a more single- 
minded enthusiasm to his favorite pursuit 
than the mathematician. The earnestness of 
Simson carries our minds back to the sixteenth 
century, when there were scholars working 
each in his own groove with an enormous 
industry, and a zeal which in these days of 
more desultory study appears absolutely awful. 
That Simson 7s Euclid every schoolboy knows. 
In Simson alone Euclid lives. In Lord 
Brougham’s volume we are also told how he 
restored the Propositions of Apollonius, and 
nearly broke his heart as he quite broke his 
health in poring over the mystery of Porisms ; 
so that at last, as he writes, “ firmiter animum 
induxi hec nunquam in posterum investjgare. 
Unde quoties menti occurrebant, toties eas 
arcebam.” 


It happened, however, about the month of 
April, 1722, that while walking on the banks 
of, the Clyde with some friends, he had fallen 
behind the company; and musing alone, the 
rejected topic found access to his thoughts. Af 
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ter some time a sudden light broke in upon him; 
it seemed at length as if he could descry some- 
thing of a path, slippery, tangled, interrupted, 
but still practicable, and leading at least in the 
direction towards the object of his research. He 
eagerly drew a figure on the stump of a neigh- 
boring tree with a piece of chalk; he felt assured 
that he had now the means of solving the — 
problem; and although he afterwards tells us 
that he then had not a sufficiently clear notion 
of the subject (eo tempore Porismatum naturam 
non satis compertam habebam), yet he accom- 
plished enough to make him communicate a pa- 
aad upon the discovery to the Royal Society, the 

rst work he ever published (Phil. Trans. for 
1723). He was wont in after life to show the 
spot “. which the tree, long since decayed, had 
stoo 


Simson died with his book of Porisms still 
unpublished. He could never satisfy himself 
of its perfection, though the world so readily 
acknowledged it when it was made public 
after his decease. His restoration of the Pro- 
— of Apollonius he kept eight years 

fore he suffered it to go to press. en, 
when it was printed, his own higher sense of 
perfection caused him with a nervous haste to 
stop the publication and buy up what copies 

been sold. It was not till after the lapse 
of another three years that the work appeared. 
This great mathematician loved the company 
of friends, dined very regularly with his Sa- 
turday Club at Anderston by Glasgow, took 
pleasure in whist, was strict with his partner, 
and was fond of calculating chances, at which 
he generally failed. He was fond of music 
too, we find, and sometimes would sing a 
Greek ode to amodern air. “ Professor Robi- 
son — he twice heard him sing in this man- 
ner a Latin hymn ‘to the Divine Geometer,’ 
and adds, that the tears stood in his eyes as he 
gave it with devotional rapture.” Truly one 
needs to be told that there were men of this 
mould to adorn and redeem the days of 
George the Third. 


What other kind of men there also were, 
Lord Brougham illustrates in the second and 
third volume of the re-publication of his works, 
by notices of men of letters and statesmen ; 
but such further space as we can at present 
give restricts us to the latter of these subjects. 
Among important additional matter now first 
printed in the edition before us, we find the 
volume of Sketches of Statesmen enriched by 
a copy of the remarkable letters addressed by 
George the Third to Lord North when the 
latter was first minister, and we propose to 
give some curious extracts from them. 

We shall merely premise, of the execution 
of these political sketches generally, that re- 
gard is always had much more to the p 
of society than to the success of this or that 





party or even national interest. Every such 
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interest is treated as of mean or of great ac- 
count in proportion to its influence upon the 
history of civilization; and this circumstance 
adds not a little to the effect with which each 
character is discussed, still from the states- 
man’s point of view. In the introduction to 


the volume Lord Brougham remarks :— 


It would be a very great mistake to suppose 
that there is no higher object in cohuslisiog dave 
Sketches to the world than the gratification of 
curiosity respecting eminent statesmen, or even 
&@ more important purpose—the maintenance of 
a severe standard of taste respecting Oratorical 
Excellence. The main object in view has been the 
maintenance of a severe standard of Public Vir- 
tue, by constantly painting political profligacy 
in those hateful colors which are natural to it, 
though sometimes obscured by the lustre of tal- 
ents, especially when seen through the false glare 
shed by success over public crimes. To show man- 
kind who are their real benefactors — to teach 
them the wisdom of only exalting the friends of 
peace, of freedom, and of improvement — to 
warn them against the folly, so pernicious to 
themselves, of lavishing their applauses upon 
their worst enemies, those who disturb the tran- 
quility, assail the liberties, and obstruct the 
improvement of the world-—to reclaim them 
from the yet worser habit, so nearly akin to 
vicious indulgence, of palliating cruelty and fraud 
committed on a large scale, by regarding the 
success which has attended those foul enormities, 
or the courage and the address with which they 
have been perpetrated — these are the views 
which have guided the pen that has attempted to 
sketch the History of George III’s times, by de- 
scribing the statesmen who flourished in them. 
With these views a work was begun many years 
ago, and interrupted by professional avocations 
— the history of two reigns in our own annals, 
those of Harry V and Elizabeth, deemed glorious 
for the arts of war and of government, command- 
ing largely the admiration of the vulgar, justl 
famous for the capacity which they displayed, 
but extolled upon the false assumption that for- 
eign conquest is the chief glory of a nation, and 
that habitual and dexterous treachery towards all 
mankind is the first accomplishment of a sover- 
eign. To relate the story of those reigns in the 
language of which sound reason prescribes the 
use—to express the scorn of falsehood and 
the detestation of cruelty which the uncorrupted 
feelings of our nature inspire —to call wicked 
things by their right names, whether done by 
rinces and statesmen, or by vulgar and more 
Lesestons malefactors — was the plan of that 
work. Longer experience of the world has only 
excited a stronger desire to see such lessons 
inculcated, and to help in tearing off the veil 
which the folly of mankind throws over the 
crimes of their rulers. But it was deemed better 
to direct the attention of the people, in the first 
instance, to more recent times, better known 
characters, and more interesting events. In this 
opinion these Historical Sketches had their ori- 
gin. The other work will probably (at least as 
regards the author’s name) be posthumous ; it 
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must, from its nature, be too dull to be patiently 
borne from a living writer. 


That is indeed a kind of history much 
wanted, and here are touches not likely to be 
forgotten when contemporary incidents shall 
be treated after such a fashion. The addi- 
tions made comprise several new sketches, 
among which are promised Lords Plunket and 
Abinger, and Sir A. Pigot; but we must not 
detain the reader longer from George the 
Third’s private letters to his favorite minister. 
Of their authenticity there can be no question 
whatever, though Lord Brougham does not 
explain in what way the copy from which they 
are printed appears to have been taken. That 
a copy has been used, and not the originals, 
we think clear—indeed the originals are some- 
times abridged, and only the salient points of 
them preserved, in such a way as to make this 
evident. There is a note at p. 132 which 


would seem to connect it with Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

We will at once show the character of the 
letters by showing the use Lord Brougham 
makes of them in the following passage, which 
concludes his sketch of the kitig:— 


That this Prince in his private life had many 
virtues, we have already stated, with the qualifi- 
cation annexed of these being always, even as 
regarded his strong domestic affections, kept in 
subjection to his feelings as a sovereign. With 
regard to his general disposition, it must be ad- 
ded that he belonged to a class of men, not by 
any means the worst, but far beneath the best, in 
the constitution of their hearts, those who neither 
can forget a kindness nor an injury. Nor can 
this sketch be more appropriately closed than 
with_two remarkable examples of the implacable 
hatred he bore his enemies, and the steady affec- 
tion with which he cherished his friends. 

Among the former, Lord Chatham held the 
most conspicuous place, apparently from the 
time of the American question ; for at an earlier 
period his correspondence with that great man 
was most friendly. But the following is his an- 
swer to Lord North’s proposal that Lord Chat- 
ham’s pension should be settled in reversion on 
his younger son, afterwards so well known as the 
second William Pitt. It bears date August 9th, 
1775. “The making Lord Chatham’s family 
suffer for the conduct of their father is not in the 
least agreeable to my sentiments. But I should 
choose to know him to be totally unable to ap- 
pear again on the public stage before I agree to 
any offer of that kind, lest it should be wrongly 
construed into a fear of him; and indeed his 
political conduct the last winter was so abandon- 
ed, that he must, in the eyes of the dispassionate, 
have totally undone all the merit of his former 
conduct. As to any gratitude to be expected 
from him or his family, the whole tenor of their 
lives has shown them void of that most honora- 
ble sentiment. But when decrepitude or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition, I shall make 
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no difficulty in placing the second son’s name 
instead of the father’s, and making up the pen- 
sion 3,000/.” 

From the truly savage feelings which this letter 
displays, it is agreeable to turn the eye upon so 
amiable a constrast as the following affords, 
written to the minister whom he ever loved be- 
yond all his other servants, and only quitted 
when the Coalition united him to the Whigs :— 

“ Having paid the last arrears (Sept. 1777) on 
the Civil List, I must now do the same for you. 
I have understood, from your hints, that you 
have been in debt ever since you settled in life.’ 
I must therefore insist that you allow me to as- 
sist you with £10,000 or £15,000 or even £20,- 
000 if that will be sufficient. It will be easy for 
you to make an arrangement, or at proper times 
to take up that sum. You know me very ill if 
you think not that, of all the letters I ever wrote 
to you, this one gives me the greatest pleasure : 
and I want no return but your being convinced 
that I love you as well as a man of worth, as I 
esteem you a minister. Your conduct at a criti- 
cal moment I never can forget.” 


It is not necessary for us to preface our fur- 
ther extracts by any views of our own upon 
the character of George the Third. He 
writes down unmistakably in these letters, 
under his own hand, whatever was bad in him 
and whatever was good. We have no need 
to say that he meddled in everything; that 
with sleepless activity he strove to seize and 
secure for the Crown the utmost possible pa- 
tronage and power; that he was obstinate and 
narrow-sighted, yet also conscientious and 
really courageous; how much decorum there 
was in his mode of life, or how little logic in 
his modes of reasoning ; for is not all of it here 
written down by himself, in the most life-like 
way ? 

Observe his watchful eye to patronage :— 


“16 June, 1770. 

“ As Mr. Wallace declines the vacant seat on 
the K. bench, authorize you to enable Ld Mans- 
field to sound Mr. Ashurst: if he declines, the 
preference must be given to Sergt Burland, whom 
Ld Mansfield thinks superir in talents to Sergt 
Nares, particularly as I find the nomination of 
the latter wd be very detrimental to the interest 
of the D. of Malbh, as his Influence at Oxford 
wd be much shook by opening that Borough for 
so many months.” 


“2d January, 1772. 
“Has heard from Ld Bellamont of the inten- 
tion of Col. Luttrel to come over to resign his 
seat for Middx. Suggests a private intimation to 
— Townshend (Ld Lt) not to give the Col. 
ve.” 


“14 March, 1772. 
“I wish a List ed be prepared of those that 
went away and of thos that deserted to the Mi- 
nority (on Division in the Comee). That wdbea 
rule for my conduct in the Drawing Room to- 
morrow.” 
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“16 Feby. 1774. 


“T am greatly incensed at the presumption of 
Charles Fox in forcing you to vote with him last 
night, but approvement of your making yr 
Friends vote in ye majy. Indeed that young 
man has so thoroughly cast off every Principle 
of common honor and honesty that he must be- 
come as contemptible as he is odious. I hope 

‘ou will let him know you are not insensible of 
is conduct towards you.” 


The young man soon ceased to be a member 
of the administration. In the next appoint- 
ment care was to be taken, it will be seen, to 
ascertain beforehand whether the recipient 
meant “ to be grateful.” 


“91 April, 1775. 


“T consent to Sir Wat. Willms being Lieutt 
of Mereoneth if he means to be grateful. If other- 
wise, favors granted to Persons in opposition is 
not very politic.” 


“99d Feby. 1779. 


“T do not see any reason to create a nominal 
office of Deputy Ranger of Greenwich for a 
Pension to be given with more élat to M. Eden. 
The Pension in Trustees for the life of Mrs. Eden 
is the properest mode. 

“If Dr. Priestley applies to my Librarian, he 
will have permission to see the Library, as other 
men of Science have had. But I can’t think his 
character as a Politician or Divine, deserves my 
appearing at all in it. Iam sorry Mr. Eden has 
any intimacy with that Doctor, as I am not over- 
fond of those who frequent any Disciples or Com- 
panions of the Jesuits of Berkeley Square.” 


The Jesuits of Berkeley square were the 


habitués of Lansdowne house. Here we ob- 
serve a curious note upon Francis:— 


“12 May, 1779. 


“T have carefully read the two letters from Mr. 
Francis. The Company is ruined and Parlia- 
ment ridiculed, unless Hastings is instantly re- 
moved from his situation.” 


“2nd July, 1779. 


“Tam confident my language was the only 
one fit to he held to the Attorney. The shewing 
him that if he continues to support in his present 
Office he will meet with my Countenance in his 
Profession as Events naturally arise. In short, 
I shewed him by inference, not words, it was 
more his interest to be faithfnl than to take any 
other Jine of conduct wh wd destroy him with me 
and make him not rise in the opinion of any 
party. His quickness seemed without saying any- 
thing to feel the weight of all I meant to convey.” 


That attorney who showed such commend- 
able “quickness” was Churchill's “sly prim 
er of the Northern race,” the unscrupu- 
ous Wedderburne. 
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“11 Feby. 1782. 


“ Applies for Mr. Barnard, the K’s Librarian, 
to be appointed to the sinecure Office of Compt- 
roller or Collr of Customs at Bristol, just va- 
cant.” 


“17 Feby. 1782. 


“Tf Deanery of St. Paul’s not mentd to Bp 
of Oxfd, begs it for Dr. Thurlow.” 


From many letters on the American ques- 
tion we select two that appear to us highly 
characteristic :— 


“31 Jany. 1778. 


“Tshd have been greatly surprised at the in- 
clination expressed by you to retire, had I not 
known that, however you may now and then 
despond, yet that you have too much personal 
affection for me and sense of honor to allow such 
a thought to take hold of yr mind. (Great praise 
followes). You must remember that before the 
recess I strongly advised you not to bind your- 
self to bring forward any Plan for restoring 
tranquillity to N. Amer., not from any absurd 
ideas of unconditional submission, which my 
mind never harboured, but from foreseeing that 
whatever can be proposed will be liable not to 
bring Amer. back to her attachment, but to dis- 
satisfy this Country, wh so cheerfully and hand- 
somely carries on the Contest, and has a right to 
have the struggle continued until convinced that 
itis vain. Perhaps this is the minute that you 
ought to be least in hurry to produce a plan, for 
every letter from France adds to the probability 
of a speedy declaration of War. Shd thut hap- 
pen, it might be wise to withdraw the troops from 
the Revolted Provinces, and, having strength- 
ened Canada, etc., to make war on the French 
and Spanish Islands. Success in that object will 
repay our exertions; and this Country, having 
had its attention diverted to a fresh object, wd be 
in a better temper to subscribe to such terms as 
Administration might offer to Amer. I dont 
mean to reject all ideas, if a Foreign War shd 
not arise this Session, of laying a Proposition 
before Parlt, ete.” 


“7th March, 1780. 


“ Approves Budget. In answer pretty evident- 
ly toa hint about American independence. ‘I 
can never suppose this Country so far lost to all 
ideas of self-importance as to be willing to grant 
Amer. independence. If that ed be ever uni- 
versally adopted, I shall dispair of this Country 
being preserved from a state of Inferiority. I 
hope never to live to see that day, for however I 
am treated I must love this Country.” 


We add a number of communications ex- 
hibiting, all of them, the strong grasp by which 
the king sought to retain Lord North in office, 
and the vain efforts of the minister—tied by 
false notions of loyalty and duty—to effect 
his escape. All this has never before been 
set so clearly before the world. 
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“19th May, 1770. 


“ You cannot doubt that I reed wh pleasure the 
account of Mr. Burke’s bill having been defeated. 
But you cannot be surprised at my real sorrow 
in seeing you persist in the idea that your health 
will not permit you to remain in yr present si- 
tuation. Had i the power of Oratory of the 
Pen of an Addison, I cd say no more than what 
I can convey in the few follg Lines, viz.: that I 
am conscious, if you will resolve wh spirit to 
continue in your prest employt, that, with the 
assistance of a new Parliament, I shall be able 
to keep the present Constitution of the Country 
in its pristine Lustre; that there is no means of 
letting you retire from taking the lead that will 
not probably end in evil, and, therefore, that till 
I see things change to a more favorable situation, 
I shall not think myself at liberty to grant your 
request. You must be the Judge wr you can 
honorably desert me when infaillible Evil must 
ensue.” 


“19 March, 1782. 


“ After having yesterday in the most solemn 
manner assured you that my sentiments of honor 
wd not permit me to send for any of the Leaders 
of Opposition and personally treat wh them, I 
ed not but be hurt at yr letter of last night. 
Evy man must be the sole Judge of his Feelings, 
therefore whatever you or any man can say has no 
avail with me. 

“ Till I have heard what the Chanr has done, 
from his own mouth, I shall take no step; and 
if you resign before I have decided what to do, 
YOU WILL CERTAINLY FOR EVER FORFEIT MY 
REGARD.” 


“27 March 1782. 


“At length the fatal day is come, which the 
misfortunes of the Times, and ye sudden change 
of Sentiments of the H. of C. have driven me 
to, of changing my Ministers, and a more gen- 
eral removal of other Persons than I believe 
ever was known before. Ihave to the last fought 
for Individuals; but the number I have saved, 
except my Bed Chamber, is incredibly few. You 
wd hardly believe that even the D. of Montague 
was strongly run at; but I declared that I wd 
sooner let confusion follow, than part wh the 
late govr of my Sons, and so unexceptionable a 
man; so that he and Ld Ashburn remain. The 
etfusion of my sorrows has made me say more 
than I intended ; but I ever did, and ever shall, 
look on you as a Friend as well as a faithful 
servt.” 


Not dated, but written on 15th March, 1778. 


“On a subject which has for many months en- 
grossed my thoughts, I cannot have the smallest 
difficulty instantly to answer the letter I have just 
received from you. My sole wish is to keep you 
at the head of the Treasury, and as my CG 


Yon- 
fidential Minister. That.end obtained, I am wil- 
ling through your Channel to accept any descrip- 
tion of Person that will come avowedly to the 





Subject of your administration, and as such do 
not object to Ld Shelburne and Mr. Barré, who 
personally perhaps I dislike as much as Alder- 
man Wilkes; and I cannot give you a stronger 
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proof of my desire to forward your wishes than 
taking this unpleasant step. ButI declare in 
the strongest and most solemn manner that I do 
not object to your addressing yourself to Ld 
Chatham ; yet that you must acquaint him that 
I shall never address myself to him but through 
you, and on a clear explanation that he is to step 
forth to support an administration wherein you 
are first Lord of the Treasury, and that I cannot 
consent to have any conversation with him till 
the Ministry is formed ; that if he comes into 
this I will, as he supports you, receive him with 
open arms. I leave the whole arrangement to 
you, provided Lord Suffolk, Lord Weymouth, 
and my two able Lawyers are satisfied as to their 
Situations; but chuse Ellis for Secy at War in 
preference to Barré, who in that event will get a 
more lucrative Employment, BUT WILL NOT BE 
80 NEAR MY PERSON. 

“ Having said this, I will only add, to put be- 
fore your eyes my most inmost thoughts, that no 
advantage to my Country nor personal danger 
to myself can make me address myself to Lord 
Chatham or to any other branch of opposition. 
Honestly, I would rather lose the Crown I now 
wear than bear the ignominy of possessing it un- 
der their shackles. I might write volumes if I 
would state the feelings of my mind; but I have 
honestly, fairly, and affectionately told you the 
whole of my mind and what I will never depart 
from. Should Lord Chatham wish to see me 
before he gives an answer, I shall most certainly 
refuse it. I have had enough of personal nego- 
tiations, and neither my dignity nor my feelings 
will ever let me again submit to it. 

“Men of less Principle and honesty than I 
pretend to may look on public measures and 
opinions asa game. I always act from convic- 
tion; but I am shocked at the base arts all those 
men have used, therefore cannot go towards them. 
If they come to your assistance, I will accept 
them.’ 

“16 March, 1778. 

“Tam fully convinced that you are actuated 
alone from a wish not to conceal the most private 
corners of your breast in writing the letter you 
have just sent unto me; but my dear Lord, it is 
not private pique, but an opinion formed on an 
experience of a Reign of now Seventeen years, 
that makes me resolve to run any personal risk, 
rather than submit to Opposition wh every plan 
deviating from strengthening the present admin- 
istration is more or less tending to. I am cer- 
tain, while I can have no one object in view but 
to be of use to the Country, itis impossible I can 
be deserted, and the road opened to a set of men 
who certainly wd make me a Slave forthe re- 
mainder of my Days, and, whatever they may 
pretend, we go to the most unjustifiable lengths 
of cruelty and destruction of those who have 
stood forth in public offices, of wh you wd be the 
first Victim, 

“17 March, 1778. 

“Tam grieved at your continually recurring 
to a subject on which we never can agree. Your 
letter is certainly personally affectionate to me: 

(Lord) 
it shews no sign of personal fear; but my dear a 
no consideration in life shall make me stoop to 
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opposition. Iam still ready to accept any part 

of them that will come to the assistance of my 
resent efficient-Ministers ; but whilst any Ten 

Men in the Kingdom will stand by 

me, I will not give myself up into bandage. My 


rd 

PA. ay il rather risk my Crown than do what 
I think pesonally disgraceful. It is impossible 
that the nation shd not stand by me. If they 
will not, they shall have anothr King; for I 
never will put my hand to what will make me 
miserable to the last hour of my life. Therefore 
let Thurlow instantly know that I will appoint 
him Chancr; and the Solr Genl that, if he does 
not chuse to be Atty Genl, he will treat wh the 
C. J. of the C. P. to resign.” 


“18th March, 1778. 


“Convey to Thurlow and Wedn my Inten- 
tions. Then and not till then Iam open to 
the plan of Ministry proposed by you on San- 
day. I never will accept the services of any 
Part of Opposition but to strengthen you. To 
give you Ease, I consent to what gives me 
infinite Pain, but any farther even that conside- 
ration will not make me go. Rather than be 
shackled by those desperate men (if the nation 
will not stand by me) I will rather see any form 
of Govt introduced into this Island, and lose my 
Crown, than wear it as a disgrace.” 


“26 May, 1778. 


“ The degree to which you have pressed me to 
resign for the last three months, has given me 
much uneasiness ; but it never made me harbor 
any thought to the disadvantage of your worth. 
Now you are alarmed lest you have offended me, 
when there is not the least reason, as you have 
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declared a resolution of continuing, if I cannot 
make an arrangement to my satisfaction. This 
determination thoroughly satisfies me.” 


“12 Feby. } p. 9p. m. 

“Tam — you take so much to heart the 
division of this day. Iam convinced that this 
country will never regain a proper tone, unless 
Ministers, as in the time of K. William, will not 
mind being now and then in a minority. If it 
comes to the worst, the Bill will be thrown out 
in the Lords: the day of Trial is not the honor 
able one to desert me. Keep the merit of hav- 
ing stepped forth when I was in distress, by stay- 
ing till the Scene becomes serene.” 


Nothing could so strikingly have illustrated 
“the reign of “George the Third” as the 
letters thus at last given to the world by Lord 


Brougham. We close with a brief additional 
letter which contains the clue to all the pre- 
ceding, and indeed to the entire character of 
the king. 


“4 Nov. 1782. 


“The Times certainly require the concur- 
rence of all who wish to prevent anarchy. J have 
no wish but the prosperity of my dominions; 
THEREFORE, must Look ON ALL WHO WILL 
NOT HEARTILY ASSIST ME AS BAD MEN, AS WELL 
AS UNGRATEFUL SUBJECTS.” 


Wonderful logic! The king had no wish 
but the prosperity of his dominions, and there- 
fore all who would not heartily assist him he 
regarded as bad men no less than ungrateful 
subjects ! ! 





Perstan Ampassapor. During the year 1819, 
Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan was sent to this coun- 
try as an envoy from the King of Persia, for the 

urpose of cultivating or cementing friendly re- 
ations between the two empires. Being at the 
same period despatched on a similar mission to 
the French capital, he remained there for some 
time, but ultimately quitted it, without having 
even presented his credentials at the Tuileries. 
The reason assigned for this was, that — 


“ The Mirza expected the king to stand up in 
his presence, and, in that posture, receive the let- 
ter with which he was intrusted from his master. 
This the king could not do, being ill at the time 
with gout. His excellency next insisted that he 
must sit beside his Majesty, or at least in front 
of him, otherwise he should have his head cut off 
on his return. As neither of these points of eti- 
quette could be complied with, and the French 





Court had no desire to be accessory to his decapi- 
tation, it was resolved that the simplest way to 
avoid difficulties was to dispense with the in- 
terview altogether.” 


The Mirza then proceeded to the British Court, 
where he was charged with a precisely similar 
mission, and of course had the same modest punc- 
tilio to conserve. I find, however, that the Re- 
gent was firmly seated on his throne during the 
reception which followed ; but am totally at a 
loss to discover whether or not the Mirza was 
then accommodated with a chair beside his Royal 
Highness. 

Perhaps some of your older correspondents 
may remember whether the objections taken at 
the French Court were again urged here, and if 
so, how the scruples of the Mirza came to be 
reconciled. — Notes and Queries. 

Davip Forsyta. 
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HEATHMAN’S 
From The Spectator. 
HEATHMAN'S SWITZERLAND* 


SWITZERLAND. 


as hard and as red as cedar. Both climate and 
soil appear admirably adapted to their growth. 
They often present themselves to you in places 


. and soils where you wonder not only how they 
it some - ee ee eee grow, but how ever they could have found their 
it have been ov : : 


Mr. Heathman’s volume may be read with 
advantage through two circumstances,—the 
nature of his travels, and the character of the|the highest mountains. 


way there in the first instance. At one time 
you find them on the very edge of a rocky pro- 
jection, and at another on the bare ridge of 
This mystery was 


traveller. Ill health compelled the Rector of |in some measure afterwards solved. One day 
St. Lawrence to seek recreation for a time;| walking up a slope most luxuriant with firs, 
and he passed two summers in the Alps, act-| I observed about half a dozen small ones grow- 


ing for a while as British Chaplain at 


nterla-|ing upon a stone of four or five tons weight 


. . Ang feet above the ground. Wondering b 
ken, and passing the remainder in leisurely |®°™° = & - g by 
ron die cody Sie’ ute thus rather a sojourner what possibility they could grow in such « 


than a mere traveller, with the advantages of 
close observation which leisure alone can 


give. 


situation, I was led more closely to examine 
them, and found they were only rooted in 
moss, and derived their nourishment, like or- 
chideous plants, from the moisture of the atmos- 


Like many other clergymen, Mr. Heath-| phere and from rain. Passing on, I noticed oth- 
man takes an interest in those common things] ers of larger growth in similar situations; and 


that make up the sum of character and daily 
life. He is sensible in his observations and 
shrewd in his remarks, with a good deal of 
tolerance in his judgments. His Switzerland, 
though originating in travel, is very far from 
a common book of travels, with hurried itine- 
rary, occasional occurrences by the way, eter- 
nal descriptions of scenery, and the frequent 
introduction of, information condensed from 
the guidebook. The volume before us is as 
much a series of topics in successive chapters 
as a continuous narrative of journeying. The 
author begins with some advice to travellers 
of British breed, not all new, but very judi- 
cious. He passes rapidly through France 
into Switzerland, only noticing the most re- 
markable circumstances for comment. In 
Switzerland itself his subjects are various. 
Now, he describes a particular place and the 
excursions that may be made from it. Then, 
he narrates a longer and more adventurous 
enterprise in the ascent of mountains; he 
briefly discusses the social and political condi- 
tion of Switzerland at some towns; her reli- 
gious state, as well as that of Italy, at other 
places, where the subject is suggested by cir- 
cumstances. National characteristics, social 
economy, and natural history in the form of 
Alpine ee wens are the principal objects 

eathman’s attention, and they form 
not the least attractive portion of the book. 


of Mr. 


This is an example ; the growth of fir-trees in 


extraordinary situations, and the future eflects 


upon the soil :— 


There are three different species of fir found 
in the Alps—the larch, the spruce and the silver. 
Those growing on the loftiest mountains pro- 
duce the best timber, which in some situations is 


* Switzerland in 1854-5: a Book of Travels, 
Men, and Things. By the Rev. W. G. Heathman 
B.A., Rector of St. Lawrence, Exeter. Published 
by Hope and Co. 


on inspecting them also, I discovered their roots 
had spread over the surface of the rock, and 
found their way into crevices where they had be- 
come firmly rooted. This process is no doubt 
accelerated by the rocks in question being of a 
crumbling, rotten description, yielding to the 
force of nature, which in the most gradual, and 
yet the most certain manner, introduces the root, 
splits the rock, and promotes the growth of the 
tree. Indeed, the decayed leaves of the fir alone, 
in the course of years, will be sufficient for its 
support ; and when the trees are come to matu- 
rity and have been cut, the soil, which previously 
was nothing but rock, has been found to produce 
the very best crops. 

This will account for the phenomenon which 
you everywhere find in Switzerland, viz. firs 
growing on the ledge of the loftiest cliffs and 
barren mountain-tops, some of them 3000 or 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. No doubt, 
the seed has been conveyed thither in the first in- 
stance by the tourmentes, then vegetated in the 
manner I have before described, and afterwards 
taken such firm root in the very rocks themselves 
that they were enabled to withstand the blasts of 
the fiercest temyests. 

The only surprise is, how any one can be found 

hazardous enough to cut them, since you would 

imagine they could never be approached: never- 

theless, there are hardy mountaineers ready eve- 

ry season, who are roped and let down the prec 

pice to effect this object. 


Present opinion is against the Swiss, as a 
grasping, mercenary people, from whom it is 
useless to expect civility, much less service, 
without a consideration : in fact, the homilies 
of travellers run upon the text of “ point d’ar- 
gent point de Suisse.” Our author thinks 
differently ; he found them otherwise. The 
difference lies perhaps in the fact that Mr. 
Heathman speaks of the peasantry in remoter 
places; the generality of travellers speak of 
the hangers-on about hotels, conveyances, and 
show-places, on leading lines of route, where 





English and Russian travellers have assisted 


to corrupt them. 
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The herdsman who gave this information (re- 
specting the manufacture of butter and cheese) 
might have been thirty years of age, with an her- 
eulean frame, although he Jived on the most sim- 
ple food during the four months he remained in 
the mountains. In fact, it consisted of nothing 
but milk in one shape or another; having neither 
tasted bread nor meat, nor even potatoes during 
that time. It may be that the simplicity of their 
mode of living produces some effect upon their 
character. Be this as it may, thus much I can 
aver—in every instance where I have been 
brought in contact with them I have found them 
hospitable, generous, and kind, entertaining me 
with a simplicity, a readiness, and good feeling, 
that was quite surprising. It is not wealth, but 
the gentle nature, the considerate feeling, the 
just and disinterested motive—in fact, all that is 
unselfish and generous, which constitutes a much 
misnamed character. Too frequently that char- 
acter is not found in the busy haunts of men, 
though possessed of all the attributes of wealth, 
interest, and power, which mankind deem essen- 
tial. I need scarce say, that very often it is not 
found in the mansions of the great, at the marts 
of the merchant, or in the haunts of fashionable 
life. But I have found these qualities combined 
beside the glacier and the snow, surrounded by 
impenetrable rocks, inhabiting, it may be, a frail 
wooden chalet, and employed in what the world 
would regard the mean occupation of a herds- 
man. And when I have regarded their primi- 
tive manners, their mere requirements of food 
and raiment, their contentment, and their gene- 
rosity. and, I would hope, religion—then has it 

oured contempt on the pride, the pomp, and 
uxury, and all those baubles which too fre- 
quently delight the inhabitants of our cities and 
towns. 


The following fact respecting the preserva- 
tion of butter may be worth the trouble of an 
experiment :— 


They have two methods of preserving butter: 
the first is by melting it over a slow fire in the 
large cauldron in which the milk is converted 
into curds, and then pouring it after a couple of 
hours, in a liquid state, into wooden tubs, con- 
taining not more than ten or a dozen pounds of 
the material ; by this means it is preserved for 
winter use in very good condition ; in fact it is 
infinitely superior to the article which is import- 
ed from Ireland into our large towns under the 
appellation of salt butter, and I think the plan 
might be followed with advantage in the butter- 
making districts of our own country. Another 
method, by no means so good as the former, is 
to place vertical pegs on a shelf which is sus- 
pended from the roof of the cheese-chalet ; 
around these pegs they place the butter, each 
day’s making being added to the former, in an 
upward direction; and this inverted cone, for it 
assumes this shape, grows in dimensions as it 
proceeds upwards. The outside soon becomes 
covered with a coat of mildew, which to some 
extent, excludes the external air: it, however, 
but badly accomplishes this object ; and the con- 
sequence is, that it partakes of a mouldy, stale 
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taste, and is very inferior to that which is 
boiled. 


This is a pretty little story from popular 
tradition : it is connected with a ruin and the 
feuda! wars of the middle ages:— 


This Bourcard had an only daughter of sur- 
passing beauty, who appears to have captivated 
the heart of Rudolphe de Wadiswy}l, the young- 
est, the bravest, and most amiable of the Dukes 
of Zahringen, at some tournament. Despairin 
of overcoming the hatred of the Baron to his 
race, and of obtaining the hand of Ida in a legiti- 
mate way, he formed the idea of carrying her off 
by force. Soon after, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of the father, a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. He eloped with the fair Ida; who, 
it appears, was not unwilling to accompany him 
to his quarters at Berne. 

This piece of violence only served to increase 
the Baron’s rage, and became the occasion of 
sanguinary wars which devastated the country 
between Berne and Interlaken. Rudolphe, gene 
rous as he was brave, at length effected by strat- 
agem what he could not accomplish by force of 
arms. Fatigued with glory and tired of battle 
fields, he sought an interview with his enemy. 
He presented himself unarmed at the castle, ae 
companied only by a page, and by bribes obtain 
ed anentrance. He bore in his arms the little 
boy which his Ida had lately given birth to, and 
addressed Bourcard—now grown sad and gray 
from the loss of his beloved daughter—in the 
most respectful and submissive terms. The old 
man, who recognized at a glance the features of 
his long-estranged child in the object now before 
him, burst into tears, grasped the helpless babe 
in his trembling arms, and freely forgave the -_ 
—yea more, he bequeathed by will and deed to 
the boy, Walter Rudolphe, named henceforth 
Bourcard, the whole of his large possessions and 
domains. It was this Walter who at his death 
left his heritage and lands to the convent of In 
terlaken. This romantic event took place some- 
where about the middle of the thirteenth cem 
tury. 


The following method of courting reads 
oddly enough, but it only differs in form from 
that of more refined societies :— 


They have many peculiar customs which seem 
to be the remains of a very primitive state of 
society, some of which also exist in other parts 
of the country. For instance, the “ kiltgang,” a 
singular mode of courtship, is common through- 
out the Oberland. When a girl is arrived at a 
marriageable age, the young men of. the village 
assemble by consent on a given night at the gal- 
lery of the chalet in which the fair one resides, 
This creates no manner of surprise in the mind 
of her parents, who not only wink at the prae- 
tice, but are never better pleased than when the 
charms of their daughter attract the greatest 
number of admirers. Their arrival is soon an- 
nounced by sundry taps at the different windows. 
After the family in the house has been roused 
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and dressed, (for the scene usually takes place at 
midnight, when they have all retired to rest,) the 
window of the room prepared for the occasion, 
in which the girl is at first alone, is opened. 
Then a parley commences, of a rather boisterous 
description: each young man in turn urges his 
suit with all the eloquence and art of which he is 
possessed. The fair one hesitates; doubts, asks 
questions, but comes to no decision. She then 
invites the party to partake of a repast of cakes 
and kirschwasser, which is prepared for them on 
the balcony. Indeed, this entertainment with 
the strong water of the cherry forms a promi- 
nent feature in the proceedings of the night. 

After having regaled themselves for some time, 
during which and through the window she has 
made use of all the witchery of woman’s art, she 
feigns a desire to get rid of them all, and will 
sometimes call her parents to accomplish this ob- 
ject. The youths, however, are not to be ‘put 
off ; for, according to the custom of the country, 
they have come there for the express purpose of 
compelling her, on that night, there and then 
to make up her mind, and to declare the object of 
her choice. 

At length, after a further parley, her heart is 
touched, or at least she pretends it is, by the fa- 
vored swain. After certain preliminaries between 
the girl and her parents, her lover is admitted 
through the window; where the affiance is sign- 
ed and sealed, but not delivered, in the presence 
of both father and mother. By the consent of 
all parties, the ceremony is not to extend beyond 
a couple of hours; when, after a second jollifi- 
cation with the kirschwasser, they all retire—the 
happy man to bless his stars, but the rejected to 
console themselves with hope that at the next 
tournament of love-makifig they may succeed 
better. In general, the girl’s decision is taken in 
good part by all, and is regarded as decisive. 
There are, however, exceptions. Some years 
ago, a stranger, who had received the preference 
of the girl of a village near Meyringen, fell by 
the hands of assassins, supposed to have been 
those who were keeping the kiltgang with him. 
On a more recent occasion, a youth from a neigh- 
boring village having presented himself at a kilt- 
gang was cruelly beaten and sent about his busi- 
ness. This occurred at Grinderwald. Other 
strangers,—of whom it would appear they are 
particularly jealous, for they desire to keep all 
their own lasses to themselves,—have been strip- 
ped, besmeared, and paraded barefoot through 
the village; and, what is still more barbarous 
and disreputable, they have been followed by the 
hooting and pelting, not only of the youths 
themselves, but of the whole community, and af- 
terwards ducked in a horse-pond. 


Mr. Heathman speaks more hopefully of 
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Romanist Italy than of Protestant Switzerland 
as regards religion. The whole Papal system 
is placed upon a mine that will explode as 
soon as foreign force is withdrawn. Several 
hundred Italians of thought and learning 
have taken refuge at Geneva, where they have 
founded an Italian Reformed Church, and our 
author has hopes that its principles will ex- 
tend. In Geneva and the Protestant Cantons, 
the State has generally taken the Church 
wholly into its hands, and claims to control it 
in spiritual matters as well as temporal. At 
least there are often no sufficient articles, 
creed, or test; so that Rationalism and Soci- 
nianism are prevalent, and no means exist of 
checking them. 


No one can say what the National Church of 
Geneva is at the present moment. It has no 
creed, no standard of appeal, no test of ortho- 
doxy similar to our Thirty-nine Articles. It 
puts no questions to its ministers as to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of their faith; and, by con- 
sequence, it is a church destitute of even the 
profession of Christianity. This total want of 
all spiritual discipline, this culpable indifference 
to everything which in all ages has been consid- 
ered necessary to salvation, has caused a very 
large secession from the Established Church ; 
and, what is more to be regretted, there are 
among its ranks some of the most pious, learned, 
and influential ministers of Geneva. 


* « * * 

The National Church is composed of all who 
accept its constitution. Its administration is in- 
trusted to a Consistory of twenty-five lay and 
six ecclesiastical members. They are elected by 
all the Protestants of the Canton possessed of 
ecclesiastical rights. Pastors are appointed by 
the Protestant citizens of the parish, and con- 
firmed by the Consistory. The Consistory de- 
cides in all cases of doctrine and discipline. It 
may submit pastors to censure, suspension, and 
deprivation. 

* * * * 

The worst part of it is, that the parish minis-. 
ters of Geneva do not confine their labors to the 
parish to which they are elected, but are obliged 
to preach alternately for a month in each of the 
other churches. It does indeed seem strange, 
that if in any particular parish they choose to 
elect a Socinian, the inhabitants of the next par- 
ish, who may eschew that form of doctrine, 
should nevertheless, be compelled to have such 
a teacher, probably for a fourth part of the 


year. 
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A VERY TIGHT 


From Household Words. 
A VERY TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 
$1ze is not the only element of value, even 
in the case of landed estates, wherein men 
have a special hankering after elbow-room. 


‘Bulk does not constitute brilliancy, nor does 


immensity necessarily imply importance. Dry 
deserts that may be measured by geographi- 
cal degrees, sterile steppes overstriding half 
an empire’s surface, Patagonian plains Tange 
of the world’s original paste, or dough, rolled 
out with an endless rolling-pin) are but ci- 
phers compared with tiny patches of earth 
whose area, if cut out of them would be no 
more missed than a kernel of wheat from a 
sack of corn. tna and Vesuvius outweigh 
in the moral, if not in the material balance, 
whole chains of ordinary mountains. Runny- 
mede was not a common-place mead, nor Vau- 
eluse a vulgar fountain. The spot shines, like 
hosphorescent adamant, with its own proper 
ght, as well as with every ray it catches from 
every luminous object near it. No trifling of 
this bright territorial diamond-dust glitters on 
the British diadem. Besides the great central 
sun at home, she has distant outposts—fixed 
stars, twinkling merrily here and there through- 
out the dark vastness of terrestrial space— 
which cheer the British wanderer, and help 
him wonderfully to steer his way. There are 
Gibraltar, Malta, St. Helena, and Ascension : 
the beloved of aldermen, the tomb of turtle. 
There are Ceylon, Newfoundland, Cape Town, 
and Corfu, none of which would be estimated 
in the market by the number of acres of land 
they contain. Last, and least, there exists 
another little jewel—a clear chip of rock crys- 
tal, a pure cairngorum—to the translucent 
brilliancy of whose native water recent cir- 
cumstances have acted as the foil. 

At the foot of Denmark, out in the North 
Sea, in front of the mouths of the rivers 


_ Elbe and Weser, facing Cuxhaven in Hanover 


and also commanding the island of Neuwerk, 
is another little island called by us Heligoland 
(Helgoland by the Germans), which will help 
us to smile with unaffected pleasure and grin 
the grin of gladness, at the moment when we 
are receiving the sincere sympathy, the ami- 
able assistance, the frank ‘Tiendshs , and the 
candid coadjutorship, of our dear, dear allies 
the Germans in general, and the Austrians 
and Prussians in very particular particularity. 
We find it convenient to enroll a few foreign 
soldiers; and King Hiccup and his friends 
are so pleased at our doings, that they testify 
a disposition to provide board and lodging at 
their own expense, both for English agents 
and the recruits they may raise. It is a long 
way, too, and the road is not quite straight 
from the Tom Thumb German dukedoms to 
the shores of Albion. Britannia, therefore, 
steps forward a great deal more than half way 
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to receive her young pupils in her ample la 
She has stuck her trident on the isle of Heli- 
goland, and hoisted the Union Jack on the 
top, to give notice to all whom it may concern 
that here is a dépdét for the foreign legion 
which the English governmentis raising in Ger- 
many, to help us and our real allies in the 
Crimea. 

Look at the map of Europe: there is a spice 
of humor in the choice of the spot. The ad- 
vantages which it offers for the purpose are 
quite out of the common way. > time of 
peace, Heligoland is an advanced sentinel, who 
can constantly keep her eye open on what is 

ing in the north of Germany. In war, she 
is a little Gibraltar, from which, as a centre 
Britannia can send her cruisers to wander 
about, her scouts to spy, and even her smu 
glers to trade. At all times, therefore, in 
spite of its tightness and exiguity, Heligoland 
is by no means to be sneered at, asa 
sion of importance to the United Kingdom; 
being a sort of outstretched snail’s-eye, which 
allows us to watch whatever is in the wind on 
the North-German coast, at the mouths of its 
two main commercial arteries, Holstein and 
Holland. At the present moment, Heligo- 
land, in reference to Great Britain, is in a po- 
sition analogous to that of the mouse in the 
fable and the lion caught in the net. Tedescan 
art has woven round us meshes and snares 
composed of four points, conferences, pro} 
sitions, and mediations; but this little bit of 
pet-land enables us to laugh in our sleeve at 
the cunning of diplomatic huntsmen. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the government agents 
from all quarters, recruiting for the foreign 
legion goes on. most satisfactorily, notwith- 
standing the covert repugnance of some gov- 
ernments, and the open hostility of others. 
Great numbers of recruits are constantly ar- 
riving at the Heligoland dépét, where a con- 
siderable number are still being trained and 
organized, and where they are behaving them- 
selves so well that the fashionable world of the 
Hanse towns, although a little frightened at 
first are again flocking to their favorite dot in 
the ocean for their annual sea-dips in it. 

The history of Heligoland is very simple. 
In the fourteenth century the Danes had es- 
tablished a fort there; then, its only church 
paid a quit-rent to the chapter of Schleswig. 
Afterwards Hamburg exercise: over it the si- 
multaneous rights of Lrdsip aml protectorate ; 
and, a desperate quarrel about herrings, ended 
in its being bombarded and taken by Denmark ; 
but, in eighteen hundred and seven, it was 
taken by the English. For many years Major- 
General Sir Henry King reigned over Heligo- 
land as governor. On this high functionary 
devolved the surveillance of the island and its 
lighthouse, besides the office of judge and um- 
pire over the internal disputes of the inhab- 
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itants. The present ruler is Sir John Hind-| north-east, stands the Upper Town, with about 
marsh, necessarily a captain in the navy, to| three hundred and twenty houses, and a church 
preside over this extraordinary marine bit of | dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron of fisher- 


territory. 


While the continental blockade |men and babies (whether pickled or fresh). 


lasted, Heligoland was of inestimable value to | F'rom this point the rock still rises, til] it attains 
England as a convenient warehouse for smug-|the Alpine elevation of a hundred and ninet 


gling. 


feet above the level of the sea. Not far o 


This molecule in the midst of the waters /(nothing is far off here) stands the light-house, 
is two thousand two hundred paces long, six| erected by the English with no other materi- 


hundred and fifty broad at the widest part, 


als than stone, iron, and copper. Its rays com- 


and some five thousand yards, or thereabouts, | mand an extensive horizon, notifying distinctly 


in cireumference. It will be supposed that 
railroads are things uncalled for; nay; even 
that coaches-and-six, tandems, dog-carts, and 
high-mettled racers, are not in high request. 
The island may contain a sedan-chair, or vinai- 
grette, for fashionable ladies; but the actual 


existence of such a vehicle the deponent had 
rather not affirm on oath. A _hop-skip-and- 
jump tour of her Majesty’s tight little island, 
is not an impossibility; and an intellectual 
flea, or a literary gnat, may one day give to 
the impatient world a nice little volume, with 
map and woodcuts, entitled, “ Travels in He- 
ligoland.” 

On approaching the island from Hamburg, 
it looks like a triangular rock surrounded by 
the sea on every side. The colors it presents 
have been transferred to the flag it has had 
the modesty to set up; which is red, white, 
and green; and Heligoland has not only a na- 
tional flag, but a national minstrelsy. Here 
is a refrain apropos to both :— 


Roth ist der Strand, 
Weiss ist der Sand, 
Griin ist die Kant; 
Das sind die Farben von Helgoland. 


which, translated, may be rendered :— 


Red is the strand, 
White is the sand, 
Green is the band ; 
Those are the colors of Heligoland. 


To the south-east, only a little morsel of 
level ground is perceptible —a tiny tongue of 
land, which is dignified by the title of The Un- 
terland or Lowlands, and which rises gradually 
to the foot of the rock, to about five-and-twenty 
feet above the level of the sea. On this stands 
the lower town, composed of something like 
eighty houses. In a gorge of the rock is a new 
staircase, which connects it with the Oberland 
or Highlands. This staircase, decorated_with a 
smart iron railing, is ten feet wide, is com- 
posed of one hundred and seventy-three wood- 
en steps, divided into three revolutions, at the 
bottom of each of which are seats to rest upon, 
and oil-lamps to show light on winter nights. 
After this, do not boast of the luxury of Lon- 
don and Paris! 


to the wave-tossed traveller: “ This is 1! — 
Heligoland, who shine so bright. Pursue your 
way, by the help of my luminous finger-post.” 
But a beacon is an old establishment in Heligo- 
land. In 1673, the Hamburgians built a pha- 
ros on the eminence called the Backeberg, 
wherein they kept up a cheerful coal-fire, 
sometimes burning, during winter nights, as 
much as four hundred pounds of coal. 

Do not suppose that the continent of Heli- 
goland is so poor as to be without its depend- 
ent islet — a faithful satellite who never deserts 
it. Rather better than half-a-mile from Heligo- 
land, on the south-east side, is Sandy Island, 
which is of the greatest consequence to the 
tight little mother-country, because on that are 
taken the sea-baths, which put a considerable 
revenue into Heligoland’s pockets. 

And why should not your marine six weeks 
be spent just as well at Heligoland as at Aber- 
remy Brighton, Boulogne, or Etrebat? For 
odgings, you have plenty of houses built of 
brick ; so that you need not be afraid of find- 
ing room. The natives are hospitable, polite, 
sober, and hard-working, and are as well worth 
study as the rock on which they dwell. The 
men are active on the sea, and exercise no 
other calling than that of pilots or fishermen ; 
the women attend to the housekeeping and 
gardening, for there is no Royal Heligoland 
Agricultural Society. You may lodge either in 
the upper or the lower town, though the for- 
mer is preferred for its more extensive sea- 
scape and its unlimited supply of breezes, gen- 
uine and fresh as imported. There are neither 
taxes, duties, nor custom-house oflicers. For 
anti-ichthyophagous persons, who cannot eat 
fish from morning till night, the steamers from 
Hamburg bring plenty of meat, besides fruit 
and first-class vegetables. The terrestrial fauna 
of Heligoland is limited, and would not require 
the zeal of a Cuvier to describe it. It contains 
cocks and hens, domestic rabbits, pigs, dogs, 
cats, sheep, mice, fleas, flies, gnats, earthworms, 
beetles, sparrows, and a few other well-known 
species, of equal interest to the scientific world. 
Tt generally has one cow; but only during the 
fashionable season ; for, at the approach of 
winter, it is made into beef, and a new one im- 


ported next year. But its oceanic treasures 


are numberless. If you wish for a good field- 





On the summit of the rock, towards the 


day amongst the real game of Heligoland, put 
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on your diving-dress, your bull’s-eyed helmet, 
and your leaden-soled shoes ; enter the waves ; 
make your serving-men follow you overhead to 
ply the forcing air-pump with brawny arms ; 
and you shal see, if you do not perform, 
wonders. 

Yes; come to Heligoland, for a change in 
the beaten routine of watering-places. 1 shall 
probably be strolling on the Unterland when 
you land. If I like not your looks, I will ob- 
stinately speak nothing but German in your 
presence. And in this I shall be justified by 
the authorities ; for, although the natives have 
a tongue of their own — which has some anal- 
ogy with that of the North Frieslanders — 
German is the only language employed in the 
schools and for divine service. Tp I like your 
looks, I will introduce myself as the writer of 
this contribution, and will proceed at once to 
initiate you at once into life in Heligoland. I 
shall knock you up very early in the morning 
—at an hour, in short, only known at home 
to your housemaid and milkman. You spring 
out of bed. You need not be a minute dress- 
ing; and it will not matter even if you dress in 
your sleep; for the delicious, the unrivalled 
air, will waken you the instant you get into it. 
Your lodging will be on the Oberland, and 
you make at once fur the High street of Heli- 
goland — the Stairs. As the native flirtations 

‘take place chiefly on the landings, we shali 
doubtless disturb, as we pass down, a pretty 
little scene of tenderness between a sea-and- 
sun-browned youth, and a pretty little fair- 
haired Heligolandess. On the strand we find 
one of the pilot-boats ready to take us over to 
Sandy Island. 

As to the passage you need not be under 
the slightest apprehension. It is performed in 
large sloops or ay ee of carrying thirty 
passengers at least, and which are placed un- 
der the entire superintendence of select pilots, 
and which are no other than the famous Heli- 
goland salvage-boats, well-known throughout 
the North Sea, for rendering assistance to 
trading vessels in distress,even in the midst 
of the most violent storms, and which can be 
rowed when a sail dare not show itself. An 
oflicer of the company of Pilots is always pres- 
ent, both at the embarcation and disembarca- 
tion ; he receives the passage-money, which is 

fixed at four schillings (four pence) each per- 

son. In fine weather we are over in ten mi- 

nutes; in rough, it may take four times ten ; 
but it is only late in the season that such long 

transits take place. Ofcourse it shall be a 

fine day when we go; and, looking over the 
gunwale as it cuts the water into streamin 

ripples along the sides of the boat, you fee 
that there is no word to express the wondrous 
clearnesss of that transparent sea. -Every 
rock, every pebble, every zoophite, every 
waving sea-plant, down, down, down, in 
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the lowermost deep, is seen as distinctly 
as if the keel could touch it. Your boat 
stops gently, for it has run its prow into 
the soft, glistening edge of Sandy Island. 
Take care! That end of the beach is reserved 
exclusively for the ladies. The gentlemen’s 
bathing machines are at the opposite ex- 
tremity. 

You have had your plunge, and now for 
breakfast. What? Here? Certainly. You 
must have your breakfast on the spot, and it 
will be unparalleled. I defy you to know the 
true definition of that ill understood word, un- 
til you have breakfasted after a sea-bath on 
Sandy Island. That pavilion, with windows 
all around within, and the thick belt of seats 
and tables without, opposite to the place where 
7 land, and at an equal distance from the 

athing-machines of the ladies and gentlemen, 
is the refectory. What will you have to eat ? 
Some gorgeous scarlet lobster, — of which a 
Heligoland appetite seems able to eat any 

uantity with impunity ; the most slippery of 
slippery oysters; eggs in all forms, from the 
domestic boiled, or the smooth-faced poached, 
to the luscious rumbled. What will you drink ? 
The bottles of porter and beer, the cups of 
tea, coffee, chocolate, despatched in and around 
this busy pavilion, are not to be counted any 
more than the golden sands that lie before 
ou. Everything is excellent, and the serv- 
ing-girls are quick and clever, with now and 
then quite an original among them, who as- 
sists your digestion with jokes and quaint re- 
marks. The cooking is done in a kind of 
gipsy-hut behind the pavilion ; and, if you be- 
come a great favorite with your serving-maid- 
en, you will be admitted into the arcana of 
this queer little cooking-camp, and will get 
your breakfast hot from the stove,— no bad 
thing if the morning be a little cold. But 
then you lose the novel sensation of breakfast- 
ing in the company of a bevy of mermaids. 
The ladies, after bathing, issue forth from their 
machines with their long hair floating down 
gracefully over their shoulders, to dry in the 
sun. They leave their looking-glasses at 
home, and do not use them until they arrive 
there. <@ 

After breakfast comes the slow meditative 
saunter along the downs. You may find a 
tempting sunny hole in these downs, where 
you may lie down and take a siesta, sung to 
sleep by the listless and monotonous “ Raus- 
chen” of the waves on the shore. Rauschen 
is the word which conveys the sound so ex- 
actly, that I cannot prevail on myself to use 
any other; and besides, I sup the waves 
have a right to express themselves in German 
on our tight little island, although the Union 
Jack does spread its colors above it. After 
your sandy lounge, you take a ramble on the 
side of the downs, among pavilions and bath- 
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ers; and here, instead of yellow sands, you 
find pebbles of every hue and shape ; some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and worthy of adornin 
the fairest wrist, after a little cutting and pol- 
ishing. Walk to the extreme end of this lit- 
tle promontory, where the waves curl round 
you on every side. Do not look behind, and 
you will imagine yourself standing alone in 
the ocean, where no land is to be seen, — no- 
thing but the green sheet spread out on all 
sides, witb here and there shifting dots of white- 
crested waves. 

But it is time to return to the rock, where 
we change our toilet, and amuse ourselves till 
dinner, at three o’clock. The best table 
@’héte is the Stadt London, on the Oberland ; 
and here we are sure to meet our mermaid 
friends, all nicely dried and combed, who make 
dinner a most cheerful affair. After dinner, 
we go to a pavilion on the Unterland for a cup 
of coffee, and after that comes the promenade 
along Kartoffel or Potato Walk to the end of 
the rock, where everybody sits till sunset. 
This is the grand sight of our little island, and 
worth walking a mile or two to see, if we could 
walk that distance in Heligoland. But do not 
imagine that we go to bed with the’sun. We 
no sooner see him safely tucked up in his gor- 
geous sheet of sea, than we bethink ourselves of 
the pleasant Conversations-haus down below in 
a sheltered nook, where balls take place sev- 
eral times a-week : the native girls, with scar- 
let petticoats broadly edged with yellow, danc- 
ing among the ladies. On the nights when 
there are no balls, there is conversation. 
There are also a billiard-room and a rouge-et- 
noir table. Here all the visitors meet every 
evening, and here they find the newspapers, 

_ which arrive in the afternoon with the Ham- 
burg steamboat. Plans are discussed for the 
amusement of the visitors, because you must 
know there is a Pleasure Committee on our 
solitary little isle. This committee is composed 
of gentlemen. There isa treasurer, who re- 
ceives subscriptions from all who wish to join, 
and then the committee discuss how they can 
best lay out the money. 

Sometimes, in the dark nights, when there 
is no moon, the whole company set off in boats 
for a tour round the island ; each person torch 
in hand, to explore the dark, mysterious cav- 
erns, in some of which the waves roar like 
thunder, or like wild beasts getting at their 
prey. This torchlight tour has a magical ef- 

ect; and, if you have once made it, you are 
not likely ever to forget it. Fishing parties 
are also formed—lobster-fishing being in espe- 
cial vogue. The finest turbot you could buy 
for money, could never pretend to taste like 
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those delicious amateur fish caught on your own 
hook in the North Sea. What a supper they 
make, with the invariable Heligoland accompa- 
niment of a smoking pyramid of potatoes! the 
native island vegetable. Potatoes and the 
sheep are the great institutions on Heligoland ; 
the latter performing the duties usually per- 
formed by the cow in other countries. Indeed, 
one of the most amusing features in your eve- 
ning promenade along Kartoffel Allée is the 
large number of icoats with yellow 
hems, employed in milking the patient little 
sheep; which afterwards gets its reward of 
cabbages and other green stuff. 

Every profession is represented (except, we 
are happy to believe, the law), in Heligoland : 
Music ap a German band andthe mermaids, 
~~ whom are syrens also; and painting 
7 err Gaetke—of course, a marine-painter. 

e came to Heligoland about eighteen years 
ago, determined to win the secrets from the sea, 
where it was, as it were, at home, and without 
the restraint of a coast. He went to spend a sum- 
mer, and he did not leave the island for more’ 
than sixteen years. His pictures of -_— 
land in all kinds of weathers, his ships in dis- 
tress, and his wrecks ashore, breathe life. 
Look round his atelier on the Falm or Esplan- 
ade, and you see that Gaetke is no common 
painter, a good ornithologist, and a capital 
shot. All those birds on his shelves, constitut- 
ing every ony 4 of feathered biped that takes 
its wing across the island, were shot, and stuff- 
ed by himself. He therefore gives to his 
adopted little country a museum, to complete 
its claim to art and science. Try to make his 
acquaintance: you will find him an agreeable 
companion, and the best cicerone on the isl- 


and. 

Finally —if you have a mind to feast on 
fish ; to breathe pure air, at least once in your 
life ; to drink un-taxed brandy, wine, and gin; 
to smoke un-ac-customed tobacco; to get 
on with your German; to realize, though not 
completely, Johnson’s definition of a ship, — a 
prison, without the chance of being drowned ; 
to form an attachment which shall last for 
life, or an aversion which shall grow bitterer 
and bitterer until you and its object can only 
quit the island in different steamers; to get 
a fierce, shark-like appetite ; to rise with the 
lark (if there were one) ; to go to bed with 
the hens; and, above all, to Behold me, the 
gifted scribe, in bodily presence — remember 
that the Heligoland season begins in June and 
ends in September; make hay, or way, while 
the sun shines, and swell our list of fashionable 
arrivals! Or, if you long for a uniform, the 
books of the Foreign Legion are not closed. 
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THERE are few subjects that present to 
the —_ more curious traits, and more 
subtle enigmas than lady poisoners. The 
character is so opposed to all our ideas of 
feminine feeling and affection, that, except 
under circumstances of extreme excitement, 
resentment of slighted attachment, blind jeal- 
ousy, or revenge of injured honor, its exist- 
ence would seem hardly possible. If we search 
for motives, we find them to be generally of 
the most selfish and grovelling kind. They 
are, commonly, to put out of the way some 
or all of the people around who have money 
to leave. Other oon passions come into play, 
but Mammon, the basest spirit that fell, is 
generally at the bottom of their career. It is 
amazing the variety and amiability of charac- 
ter that is worn for years, to cover the foul 
fiend within. For long periods these female 
vampyres live in the heart of a family circle, 
wearing the most life-like marks of goodness 
and kindness, of personal attraction and spi- 
ritual gifts; caressed, féted, honored as the 
very pride of their sex, while they are all the 
time calculating on the lives and the purses 
of those nearest, and who should be dearest, 
to them. 

Some of these modern Medeas have played 
the part of the fashionable, or the esthetic ; 
some, of the domestically amiable; some, of 
the devoted attendant on the sick and the 
suffering. Heaven defend us from such devo- 
tion ! y no such tigress smooth our pil- 
low; smile blandly on us in our pains which 
she cannot take away, though she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that they will take us 
away; and mix with taper fingers the opiate 
of our repose! Amid the most stealthy-footed 
and domestically benign of this feline race, 
were the Widow Zwanziger, and Mrs. Gott- 
fried, of Germany. They were amongst the 
most successful, though not the most distin- 
guished, in this art of poisoning. They went 
on their way, slaying all around them, for 
years = years, and yet were too and 
agreeable to be suspected, though death was 
but another name for their shadows. Fune- 
rals followed these fatal sisters as certainly as 
thunder follows lightning, and undertakers 
were the only men who flourished in their 


th. 

The Widow Zwanziger was an admirable 
cook and nurse. Her soups and coffee had a 
peculiar strength; her watchful care by the 
sick bed was in all hearts; she ki the 
child she meant to kill, and pillowed the ach- 
ing head with such soothing address that it 
never ached again. Mrs. Gottfried was so at- 
tractive a person that her ministration was 
sought by people of much higher rank than her 





own; she was °% warm a friend that she was 
a friend unto death, and one attached soul after 
another breathed their last in her arms. Hus- 
band after husband departed, and still her hand 
was sought, and still it practised its cunning. 
At length, in her four-and-fiftieth year she 
was detected, and arrested. In prison, she 
walked amid the apparitions of all her vic- 
tims, wept tears of tenderness over their me- 
mory, and finished by desiring that her life 
might be written; so that, having lost every- 
thing else, she might yet enjoy her fame. 

All women of this class have had an extra- 
ordinary degree of vanity,—and, what is 
more, they have had a perfect ion for 
their art. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
was an enthusiast in the composition of the 
rarest poisons, of which her accomplice, Sainte- 
Croix, was so eminent a compounder. The 
admiration of her beauty, the distinctions of 
her rank, afforded her but a feeble satisfac- 
tion in comparison with that of watching the 
operation of some subtly lethal essence. She 
certainly was not the mere marchioness, but 
the princess of poisoners; and yet it remained 
for Madame Ursinus to give additional touch- 
es of perfection to this peculiar character. 
She was at once a lady of fashion, a pietist, a 
writer of useful tracts, a poetess and a poison- 
er. Through all the dangers of these various 
careers, she lived ‘to the good old age of 76, 
and died—lamented ! rinvilliers, Zwan- 
ziger and Gottfried confessed that they were 
conquered by their crimes; but Madame Ur- 
sinus, branded in public opinion, continued to 
defy it, and conquered even that; and to the 
very last gasp persisted in playing the heroine. 
Nay more, without confession, remorse, or pe- 
nitence, she strove in her own way and with no 
trifling success, to achieve the reputation of a 
saint. Surely it is worth while to dig up from 
the rubbish-heap of the Prussian criminal court, 
a few fragments of the history of such a woman. 

The widow of Privy-councillor Ursinus lived 
honored and courted in the highest circles of 
Berlin. Her rank, and the reputation of her 
husband, whom she had lost but a few years, 
her handsome fortune, her noble figure and 
impressive features, together with her spirit 
and her accomplishments, made her a centre 
of attraction in the, society of the time. She 
lived in a splendid house, and her establish- 
ment, in all its appointments was perfect. We 
may imagine the sensation created by the news 
of her arrest. 

Madame Ursinus was seated in the midst of 
a brilliant company on the evening of the fifth 
of March, 1803, at the card-table, when a ser- 
vant, with all the signs of terror in his face, 
entered, and informed her that the hall and 
ante-room were occupied by police, who in- 
sisted on seeing her. Madame Ursinus betray- 
ed no surprise or emotion. She put down 
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her cards, begged the party with whom she 
was engaged at play to excuse the interrup- 
tion, observing that it was some mistake, and 
that she would be back in a moment. 

She went, but did not return. After wait- 
ing some time, her partners inquired after her, 
and learned, to their consternation, that she was 
arrested and carried off to prison, on a charge 
of poisoning. 

confidential servant, Benjamin Klein, had 
complained in the preceding month of Februa- 
ry of indisposition. She gave him a basin of 
becf-tea, and some days afterwards some medi- 
cine in raisins. This,so far from removing his 
complaint, increased it ; and when his mistress, 
afew days afterwards, offered him some boiled 
rice, he said he could not eat it, and was much 
struck by observing that she carefully put it 
away where no one else could get it. This 
excited in his mind strong suspicions that there 
was something in the food which was detri- 
mental to health, and .associated with his con- 
dition. He resolved secretly to examine his 
mistress’s room and cabinet, and in the latter 
he found a small parcel, with the ominous label 
— Arsenic. 

The next day his attentive mistress brought 
him some stewed prunes, which she recom- 
mended as likely to do him good; and this 
time he accepted them with apparent thank- 
fulness, but took care that none of them should 
enter his mouth. He communicated his sus- 
picions to the lady's maid, in whom he had 
confidence ; and she quickly carried off the 
prunes to her brother, who was the apprentice 
of a celebrated apothecary. The apprentice 
communicated the prunes and the suspicion to 
his master, who tested them, and found them 
well seasoned with arsenic. The apothecary 
very soon conveyed the discovery tothe magis- 
trate, and the magistrate, after hearing the 
statement of the servant and the lady’s maid, 
arrested the great lady. 

People, of course, now began to look back 
on the life of this distinguished woman ; and 
it was remembered, that ‘her husband and an 
aunt, to whose last days she had paid assidu- 
ous attention, and whose wealth had fallen to 
her, had gone off suddenly. Madame Ursi- 
nus was at once set down as a second Brinvil- 
liers, and wonderful revelations were expected. 
The general appetite for the marvellous be- 
came ravenous and insatiable. There ap- 

ared almost immediately —it is wonder- 

ul how quickly such things are done—a 

book, by M. Frederic Buchholz, entitled the 
“ Confessions of a Female Poisoner written 
by herself,” which was rapidly bought up and 
devoured, as the veritable confession of the 
Ursinus. 

But, alas for the hungering and thirsting 
public, Madame Ursinus was not a lady of the 
confessing sort! She was a clever, far-seeing 
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soul, who had laid her grand plans well, and 
had allowed no witnesses, and feared no detec- 
tion. True, if she had poisoned her husband 
and her aunt, witness of the poison itself 
might be forthcoming; but the chemical. tests 
for poisons were not then so well known as 
they are now. The bodies were disinterred and 
examined, and no trace of poison was found. 
The state of the stomach and intestines were 
most suspicious; but the doctors disagreed as 
to the cause, as doctors will; and so far Ma- 
dame Ursinus was safe. 

But, there was no getting over the fact that 
the prunes intended for the cautious Benjamin 
Klein had arsenic in them; and the Ur- 
sinus was too shrewd to attempt to deny it. 
On this point she did confess, promptly, frank- 
ly, and fully. But then, she meant no harm, 
at least against him. She had no intention of 
murdering the man. What good could that 
do her?—he had no money to leave. No; 
her motive was very different. In early life 
her affections had been thwarted through the 
obstinacy of parents; she had married a man 
whom she highly esteemed, but did not love ; 
another friend, whom she did love, had died 
of consumption ; and she was disgusted with 
life. The splendor and gayety which surround- 
ed her were a hollow splendor, a wearisome 
gayety. She had been prosperous, but that 
prosperity had only accelerated her present 
mood. She had outlived the relish of exist- 
ence, and had resolved to die. Ignorant, how- 
ever, poor innocent soul! of the force of this 
— she wanted to learn how much would 

e sufficient for its object; and therefore she 
had done as young doctors are said to do in 
hospitals—made a few experiments on her _ 
tient, the unfortunate Benjamin Klein. She 
had given him the very minutest quantity, so 
as to be quite safe, and had cautiously increas- 
ed the successive doses—not with the least in- 
tention to do him any permanent harm, but to 
ascertain the effectual dose for herself. She 
would not for her life have hurt the man. In 
society she had been noted for her sensibility 
—for the almost morbid delicacy of her nerves 
and the acuteness of her sympathies. That 
was all. As to the charges of having admin- 
istered poison to her nearest connections, she 
treated the calumny with the utmost indigna- 
tion. The judges were puzzled ; the Ursinus 
was resolute in the protestation of her inno- 
cence ; and the public were at a disagreeable 
nonplus. 

nd what really had been the life and 
character of the Ursinus? Sophia Charlotte 
Elizabeth Weingarten was the daughter of a 
so-called Baron Weingarten—who, as secreta- 


ry of legation in Austria, had, under a charge 
of high treason, crossed to Prussia, and assum- 
ed the name of Weiss. Friulein Weingar- 
ten, or Von Weiss, was born 1760. While re- 
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siding in her teens with an elder married sis- 
ter, wife of the Councillor of State Haacke, 
at Spandau, occurred that genuine love affair 
which her parents so summarily trampled upon. 
She was called home to Stendal, and, in her 
nineteenth year, married to privy-councillor 
Ursinus, The privy-councillor was a man of 
high standing, high character, and most exem- 
plary life ; but, unluckily, all these gifts and 
es are often conferred upon or acquired 
y men who do not ess the other qualities 
that young ladies of nineteen admire. The 
worthy councillor was old, sickly, deaf, and 
passionless. In fact, he was a dull, common- 
place, diligent, unimaginative pack-horse and 
official plodder; most meritorious in his mo- 
tives, and great in his department of public 
business; but just the last man for a lively 
handsome girl of nineteen. On the other hand, 
he had his good qualities, even as a husband. 
He had no jealousies, and the most unbounded 
indulgence. 

Soon after their marriage they removed to 
Berlin, where, amid the gay society of the cap- 
ital, Madame Ursinus soon contracted a warm 
friendship for a handsome young Dutch officer, 
of the name of Rogay. Rogay, in fact, was 
the man of her heart. She declared, with her 
usual candor, in one of her examinations be- 
fore the magistrates, that she was made for do- 
mestic affection. That as there was no domes- 
tic affection between herself and her departed 
husband, neither he nor she pretended any. 
They agreed to consider themselves as a legal 
couple, and as friends,and no more. As to 
Captain Rogay, she made no secret of it that 
she clung to him with the most ardent feeling 
af love. : 

This attachment, the privy-councillor—the 
most reasonable of men—so far from resent- 
ing, encouraged and approved. He wished his 
wife to make herself happy, and enjoy life in 
her own way ; and there is a long letter pre- 
served in the criminal records, which he him- 
self wrote at her dictation, to the beloved Ro- 

y, on an occasion when he had absented 

imself for some time, urging him to renew his 
visits, and that in the most love-like terms, the 
tenderest of which the old man underlined 
with his own hand. 

But Rogay came not, he removed to anoth- 
er place, and there, soon after, died. Here 
was now another — of suspicion. Hogay 
had cause, said people, to keep away; while 
she fawned on him, she had killed him. But 
here, again, the testimony of two of the most 
celebrated physicians of the day was unanimous 
that the cause of Rogay’s death was consump- 
tion and nothing more. The physician attest- 
ed that he had attended Rogay while he was 
living and suffering under the roof of Privy- 
Councillor Ursinus ; that Madame Ursinus dis- 
played the most unequivocal affection for him ; 
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that she attended on him, gave him everythin 
with her own hand, and that no wife co 
have been more assiduously tender of him than 
she was. She called herself Lotté in her com- 
munications with him; not only because her 
name was Charlotte, but because she was an 
enthusiast of the Werter school, and loved to 
be of the same name as Werter’s idol. But 
yet Rogay withdrew himself and died alone, 
and at a distance. 

Three years after the decease of Rogay died 
Ursinus himself; Old he was, it is true, but 
he was in perfect health. The kind wife made 
him a little festival on his birthday, and in the 
night he sickened and died. He had taken 
something that disagreed with him—but what 
so common at a feast? Madame Ursinus sat 
up with him alone; she called nota single 
creature; she hoped he would be better; but 
the man was aged and weak, and he went his 


way. 

The year after, followed as suddenly her 
maiden aunt, the wealthy Miss Witte. One 
evening her doctor left her quite well, and in 
the night she sickened and died. The Ursi- 
nus was quite alone with her, called no single 
domestic, but let the good lady die in her arms. 
Both the bodies of the husband and the aunt, 
now Klein’s affair took place, were disinterred 
and examined. There was no poison tracea- 
ble, but the corpses were found dred together 
as if baked, or as if they were mummies of a 
thousand years old. The skin of the abdo- 
men was so tough that it resisted the surgeon’s 
knife, and the soft parts of the body had as- 
sumed the appearance of hard tallow. The 
hands, fingers, and feet of the old man were 
drawn together as if by spasms, his skin re- 
sembled parchment, and the stomachs of both 
bore every trace of injury and inflammation 
which had reduced them to an inseparable 
mass. Yet, the eminent doctors declared that 
poison was not the cause of death in either 
case,—but apoplexy or—in short, that there 
was not the remotest symptom of poison. 

So instead of the pleasure-loving multitude 
obtaining a spectacle and a fate, the whirling 
sword of the executioner and the falling head 
were exchanged for Lae sg imprisonment, 
and the handsome, wealthy widow of forty 
was sent to spend the remainder of her days 
in the fortress of Glatz. 

Here she assumed a new character. Her 
part of the interesting woman of fashion was 
played out; she had become interesting be- 
yond her wish, and fate had now assigned her 
another —to defend her life and reputa- 
tion. re was a call to develop her pow- 
ers of fortitude and of intellect, and she em- 
braced it; not only before the tribunal of 
justice, but in her whole conduct through the 
thirty long years which she continued a 
prisoner. 
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No sooner had she entered on her quarters 
in the prison of Glatz, than she set about wri- 
ting an elaborate defence of herself. In her 
room, which was the best the fortress afforded 
to its captives, and which she was allowed to 
furnish according to her pleasure, she placed 
a little table under the narrow window in the 
massy wall, and arranged upon it everything 
that was necessary for literary labor. She was 
surrounded by books; not only for refresh- 
ment of her mind, but for laborious research 
and instruction. In this defence at which she 
labored, for she was by no means satisfied 
with that of her paid advocates, she now dis- 
covered the uncommon abilities with which 
she was endowed. If any one had ever en- 
tertained a doubt of her powers of reasoning 
and calculation, of the clearness of her fore- 
sight; and the acuteness of her penetration, 
that doubt was here at once dispelled in the 
most convincing manner. She proved herself 
so profoundly vast in the law, that she now 
struck her legal advisers with astonishment, 
as she had done the judges on her trial. Her 
defence, which was addressed to her relatives, 
presented her in the new character of a mas- 
terly writer and legal scholar. This defence 
is still extant, and no defence of a murderer, 
not even that of Eugene Aram, is a more 
striking specimen of talent and of well-as- 
sumed virtue and virtuous indignation. 

“ Scarcely,” she says, “can I call to mind, 
without the overthrew of my understanding 
and the utter prostration of my whole being, 
the accusation of being the murderer of my 
husband and my aunt. My innermost soul 
becomes worked with terror at the recollec- 
tion of the moment when I was seized with all 
the horrors of death by the opened graves of 
my beloved relatives; when surrounded by 
all. the pangs of a deadly cruelty, and pursued 
by the furies of a thousand-tongued impreca- 
tions, [ heard myself cursed as the destroyer 
of those who sank so safely to slumber in my 
arms. Had Providence then heard the sole 
wish of my heart, the sole voice of my super- 
human anguish, that moment would have an- 
nihilated my life and my sufferings, and yet 
have flung the light of the sun on all the evi- 
dences of my innocence, which now, however, 
is made plain by other means. 

“In vain have I been for ten long months 

ursued, martyred, broken to pieces, crushed 
im soul and body by the reproach of that 
shamefully horrible crime, and exposed to all 
the contempt and malice of the public. In 
vain have the graves of my loved ones been 
opened, the repose of the dead violated, and 
proceedings taken in the first capital of Eu- 
rope, in this age of knowledge and humanity, 
under the eyes of the most amiable and kind- 
hearted of kings, that have no example, and 
with posterity will have no credence. In vain 
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have I, unhappy one, been represented by in 
human writers as a monster and a terrible 
warning ; in vain have I been painted, in the 
blackest and the most venomous of colors, as a 
lesson to my own, and a dark eternal memo: 
to after times; in vain have I been a thousan 
times murdered and tortured,—the highest au- 
thorities, the clearest evidence, pronounce me 
guiltless.” 

In the prison she was allowed a female com- 
panion, and was often visited by distinguished 
strangers, whom so far from shrinking from, 
she was ever eager to see, never failing to de- 
scribe her misfortunes in vivid colors, to assert 
her innocence, and intreat their exertions for 
her liberation. Many of these, however, 
thought that the lot of the poisoner who 
rustled in silk and satin over the floors of the 
fortress—compared with that of other con 
victs, who for some rude deed done in a mo 
ment of passion labored in heavy chains, 
welded to carts, or with iron horns projecting 
above their brows, sweltered in deep pits— 
had nothing in it of a severity which war 
ranted an appeal! to royal — - 

But in her seventieth year, the royal mercy 
reached her. She was liberated from prison, 
but restricted for the remainder of her life to 
the city and fortress of Glatz. Here she once 
more played the part, not of a poisoner, but 
of an innocent woman and an aristocratic 
lady. She again opened a handsome house, 
and gave entertainments; and they were 
frequented! Nay, such was her vanity, that 
she used every diligence to draw illustrious 
strangers into her circle. An anecdote is re- 
lated on undoubted authority, which is charac 
teristic. At one of her suppers, a lady sitting 
near her actually started, as she saw some 
white powder on a salad which was handed to 
her. ame Ursinus observed it, and said, 
smiling, “ Don’t be alarmed, my dear, it is 
not arsenic.” 

Another anecdote is not less amusing. Im- 
mediately after quitting her prison, she invited 
a large company to coffee. An invitation to 
coffee by the poisoner, as she was called m 
Glatz by old and young, was a matter of cu- 
riosity, the grand attraction of the day. All 
went: but one individual, who had been over- 
looked in the invitation, out of resentment 
= a savage joke. He bribed the con- 
ectioner to mix in the biscuit some nauseating 
drug. In the midst of the entertainment, the 
whole oaneete were seized simultancousty 


with inward pains and sickness, gave them 
selves up for lost, started up in horror, and 
rushed headlong from the house. Glatz was 


thunderstruck with the news, which went 
through it like an electric flash, that the Urs+ 
nus had poisoned all her guests. 

Regardless of these little accidents, the Ur- 
sinus lived a life of piety and benevolence; 
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so said the jailer of the fortress, and her fe- 
male companion. She sought to renew her 
intercourse with her sister, Madame von 
Hocke, saying: “We are again the little 
Yetté and little Lotté ; our happy childhood 
stands before me.” But the sister kept aloof, 
and the wounded, but patient and forgiving 
Ursinus exclaimed: “Ah! that life and its 
experiences can thus operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God re- 
ward us all for the good that we have been 
found worthy to do, and pardon us our many 
errors !” 

She died in her seventy-seventh year ; and 
her companion declared that she could not 
enough admire the resignation with which she 
endured her sufferings through the aid of re- 
ligion. She left her considerable property 
partly to her nephews and nieces, and partly 
to benevolent institutions. A year before her 
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death she ordered her own coffin, and left in- 
structions that she should lie in state with 
white gloves on her hands, a ring on her finger 
containing the hair of her late husband, and 
his portrait on her bosom. Five carriages, 
filled with friends and acquaintances, followed 
her to the grave, which was found adorned 
with green moss, auriculas, tulips, and immor- 
telles ; an actual bower of blooms. When the 
clergyman had ended his discourse, six boys 
and six poor girls, whom the Ursinus had 
cared for in her lifetime, stepped forward and 
sang a hymn in her honor. The gravedigger 
had little to do; female friends, and many 
oor people to whom she had been a bene- 
tress, filled the grave with their own hands, 
and arched the mound over it. It was a bit- 
ter cold morning, yet the churchyard could 
scarcely contain the crowd. And thus the 
poisoner passed away like a saint. 





To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

GeNTLEMEN :—In your paper of the 19th inst. 
is an article taken from the New York Daily 
Times on the Anti-Marriage Movement. It is a 
very good article, and Iam glad that you have 
republished it, But it contains some statements 
in relation to Swedenborgians which are not 
true. The writer undoubtedly believed them to 
be true, and he undoubtedly published them for 
a goodend. His object in the whole article is 
evidently a good one, and I have no suspicion 
that he would intentionally do injustice to any 
class of people. 

The following passages contain the statements 
to which I refer:— 

“ Although there is nothing in the writings of 
Swedenborg on which a vindication of such a 
system as that we are discussing could be based, 
there is no doubt that very many of its advo- 
cates make effective use of them in their advo- 
cacy of it. Although his doctrine of conjugal 
love,—implying the eternal, spiritual affinity of 
a single pair,—would naturally bind his disciples 
to an indissoluble monogamy, use is made of it 
to inculcate the propriety and duty of dissolving 
all false and merely legal relations; and many 
Swedenborgians make it a matter of conscience 
to repudiate all such relations and form new ones, 
with a view to more perfect and therefore per- 
manent connections.” 

In clearing the writings of Swedenborg from 
affording any support to the pernicious principles 
referred to, the writer does them justice; but in 
what he says of Swedenborgians he does them 
ou injustice. I speak positively on this point, 

cause I think my knowledge of my brethren 
authorizes me todo so. The writer in the N. Y. 
Times may have some apparent foundation for 
his charges. I confess with sorrow that some 
Swedenborgians have left Swedenborg and have 

ne to Fourier and to what is called Spiritualism. 
ince then I have no doubt they have advocated 





the sentiments of their new associates, and in 
doing this, they may have perverted and pro- 
faned the principles of the New Church. But 
on this point I do not speak from my own know- 
ledge, for I do not read their writings and have 
no kind of communication with them. Of those 
who have been led astray in this manner, I am 
thankful that the number is very small. I can 
recollect but three. One is a private individual, 
concerning whom of course nothing more need 
be said.- Another is the “ literary gentleman of 
great ability,” spoken of in the N. Y. Times. 
He formerly professed to be favorable to the 
principles of the New Church. Afterwards he 
became, as I was informed, wholly or part- 
ly a proselyte to Fourierism. Consequently for 
what he may have said or done since that time 
—either in public or private—we do not con- 
sider ourselves accountable. The third case is 
that of a person in Indiana, who publishes a 
paper called The Crisis. He was formerly a 
Swedenborgian minister, but latterly has become 
deeply immersed in what some call Spiritualism, 
but what I call Jnfernalism. And when it 
became known to the General Convention of the 
New Church, that he had taken this course, and 
that he was teaching and acting according to it, 
his name was struck from the list of ministers. 
Gentlemen, I have been a member of the New 
Church for nearly forty years; I have been a 
teacher of its doctrines in this city for thirty- 
seven years; and during all this time, I have 
been extensively acquainted with my spiritual 
brethren in all parts of this country, and with 
many in Europe, and yet I have never known or 
heard of any one in the Church who looked 
upon the anti-marriage sentiments referred to 
with any favor; nay, I have never known any 
one, who would not look upon them with as 
much disfavor and abhorrence as any persoa in 
this community. w 
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From The Spectator, 25 Aug. 

THE POPE AS A PROTESTANT 

AGITATOR. 

THE position in which the Pope has placed 
himself by two allocutions on the subjects of 
Spain and Italy deserves more than a passing 
notice, since the act to which he has com- 
mitted himself can scarcely fail to be followed 
by consequences that will inevitably break up 
the Roman Catholic Church as it is now or- 
ganized, if they do hot displace the govern- 
ment of that Church from Sone. We do not 
mean here to record a prophecy, or to pretend 
that we foresee distinctly a sequence of events 
which no interposition can wrest to another 
course. 

If it were possible to imagine that the Car- 
dinals who at present drive Pius the Ninth 
onward in his suicidal course could elect a 
Pope equal to some who have sat in the chair 
of Saint Peter—especially if it were possible 
that the seal of the Fisherman could come into 
the hands of a man capable of understanding 
the genius of the present day as well as that 
genius must be understood by Victor Emanu- 
el and the statesmen of Piedmont—we might 
see the Papal Government recover itself and 
acquire a strength that it has never exhibited 
in modern times, or even acquire a prolonged 
tenure. Its lease of power has existed since 
Europe itself emerged from the middle ages. 
If the dogmatism by which its arbitrary power 
once subsisted has been undermined by the 
spread of opinion in every conceivable direc- 
tion—even by “the subterranean railway” of 
Italy—the same altered spirit which has re- 
buked the dogmatism of Rome has also weak- 
ened the dogmatism against Rome. If bigo 
in religion has begun to lose its hold over mul- 
titudes throughout entire countries of Europe, 
jm bigotry of anti-religion has equally lost its 
iorce. 

Independent of sect, the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity are common to all sects ; 
the instinctive perceptions of religious truth 
assert their power over the human mind more 
forcibly under freedom of opinion, and claim 
allegiance from the strongest as well as from 
the feeblest—from the freest as well as the 
most subject. 

Great questions have but begun to be con- 
fronted by anything resembling a really free 
discussion which stands apart equally from 
dogmatism and anti-dogmatism ; and, pendin 
the discussions of these great questions, whic 
may yet engage centuries, there is a declining 
disposition to rush into revolutionary agitations 

inst hierarchies. Rome might even super- 
intend the grave discussions that will yet busy 
intellectual Europe,—that is, always supposin 
that Rome could show herself capable o 
maintaining her relations with Europe intel- 
lectual and free. 





The poor Pope has not shown that capacity. 
He rode the cena, exhibited ast Ge 
one kind of incapacity ; he has not only set 
himself against the course of events in Spain 
and in the Sardinian state—we put aside for 
the moment, the question of the Catholic 
Church in the mixed community of Switzer- 
land—but he has declared his want of power 
both in Spain and in Sardinia. He states his 
own case. 

By a convention in 1851, “ our very dear 
daughter in Jesus Christ, Maria Elizabeth, 
Catholic Queen of Spain,” decreed that the 
Roman should be the sole religion of the 
Spanish nation, and should be restored to “ all 
its immunities and prerogatives,” including its 
right of property. Nevertheless, the sale of 
Church property has not been arrested, bishops 
who oppose the laws have been “torn from 
their dioceses,” and the Pope expresses, “open- 
ly, publicly, and in the most solemn manner, 
his complaints and remonstrances.” In other 
words, the Pope not only claims to dictate 
legislation in Spain, to direct administration, 
but he asserts for the prelates a right of = 
posing laws which he or they condemn. He 
makes it a complaint that those communities 
are either entirely destroyed or “ completely 
subjugated to the will of the civil power.” His 
allocution is peremptory, it is elaborately de- 
signed to shut out evasion; yet in Spain, 
eee the majority of the people have never 
separated from the Roman Church, the sale 
of ecclesiastical property continues. The Pope 
has thus created circumstances in which the 
Spanish people must grow familiar with the 
daily, habitual, complete and flagrant reversal 
of the Holy Father’s decrees. 

The position is paralleled in the Sardinian 
states, with the difference that the Pope speaks 
in terms of greater severity, and that he is 
now not initiating but repeating complaints. 
The allocution of the 26th July recites a pre- 
vious allocution of January; and the Pope 
now threatens the gravest terror of the Church 
— excommunication. 

Our contemporaries have noticed the man- 
ner in which the Pontiff associates himself 
with the lawless classes who break the law; 
but, however he may exhibit the will, he has 
not the power to complete such an association. 
The law continues its course in the Sardinian 
states, uninterrupted by the Papal authority. 
In the phrase which we have quoted from the 
Spanish allocution, the Pope makes it a com- 
plaint that the Church should be subjected to 


the civil power: in a constitutional govern-. 


ment it is impossible that the civil power 
should be subjected to the cccleaiaatieal the 


Piedmontese, therefore, have~to choose be- 
tween constitutional government and Papal 
government. They have the working exam- 
ple of both before them. The traveller in 
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Piedmont finds-every sign of industry,—an 
improving people, a bold manhood, liberal in- 
stitutions, a free press, complete order, safety 
of transit in all places, all kinds of opinion 
permitted free expression without danger to 
the state. The Ultra-Catholic party is able to 
support this very allocution; only the clergy, 
who bear the character of state officials, are 
forbidden to preach rebellion from the pulpit. 
In Rome, the supreme authority dreads the 
free circulation of opinion; the treasury is 
beggared; the Pope depends for protection 
upon foreign soldiers, instead of sending his 
soldiers to aid foreign allies; the very streets 
of the town cannot be protected against bri- 
gandage ; the Government is at once a tyrant 
and a mockery. The people of Piedmont can 
make their choice, we say, from the working 
model of each kind of government—the two 
are absolutely incompatible. You might ex- 
tinguish the Pope, as he now exists, by intro- 
ducing Piedmontese government into Rome; 
you might extinguish Piedmontese govern- 
ment by admitting the authority of the Pope 
as he claims it. King Victor Emmanuel, with 
his Parliament and his free and independent 
people, cannot coexist within the same fron- 
tier with Pope Pius as Pope Pius interprets 
himself. The Piedmontese people are taught 
by Pius, and by none other, that they can only 
retain their present blessings by perseverance 
in denying Fimn They had no disposition to 
raise doctrinal controversies; it is he that 
presses the controversy, and we see the direc- 
tion of the course into which he forces that 
most important province of Italy. 

No doubt Pius the Ninth may look to pre- 
cedent. More than one Pope has striven to 
recover the authority of the Holy See, and 
some few have made the attempt successfully. 
Gregory the Seventh dared to confront Ru- 
e.g of Germany, not a King of secondary 
rank; for Hildebrand, besides a desperate 
earnestness, besides an extraordinary vigor, 
besides a sincerity which made his conduct an 
example to others, was in all respects a keen, 
daring, and active Italian politician of the highest 
school. He had the political questions of his 
day at his finger-ends, and could have suc- 
-cessfully contended with the Cavours, the 
Briicks, the Bachs, the Clarendons, and the 
Napoleons of his day. Gregory the First, 

ppled with a more formidable enemy when 

e undertook to cure the debauchery of the 
clergy, and he stopped at noscruple. He also 
after his fashion, was a daring and powerful 
man. He could pardon an ecclesiastic after 
two months’ imprisonment for beating a wo- 
man to death, yet deposed bishops for incon- 
tinence. He who adulated Phocas, the mon- 
ster that burned the Emperor Maurice on the 
bodies of his children, made the clergy feel 
that in the severities which he used against 
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them was embodied a power that restored 
their position in Europe. But Pius the Ninth 
is paying the penalty of accumulated mis- 
managemet. 

The Popes have not all been immaculate. 
After Gregory the First’s time came Julius 
the Third, the impotent denunciator of our 
Henry the Eighth, whom he rivalled and ex- 
celled in the atrocious profligacy of his man- 
ners. Leo the Tenth improved upon the in- 
vention of Innocent the Eighth, who sold 
offices; for Leo created a larger market for 
“ indulgences,” and thus exhausted the spi- 
ritual treasury of Rome while he depreciated 
its currency, until, in modern days, the beg- 
gary of the temporal treasury has become one 
of the most ancient and permanent institu- 
tions of Rome. This instituted impotence it 
is that Pius, by the advice of the Cardinals, 
has undertaken to impersonate. He cannot 
imitate the energy of a Gregory or of a Julius 
the Second ; the circumstances of the day for- 
bid him to hope that emperors will come to 
be trampled upon or princes to proffer him 
their castles; and when he tries to fulminate 
terrors that have been found out, he only ac- 
customs the grown people of the present time 
to despise the arms that daunted their fore- 
fathers. The sparrows of democratic diseus- 
sion perch upon his thunderbolts. He is a 
volunteer in acting the part of a Helot under 
his spiritual intoxication, exhibiting to the 
sober eyes of faithful Catholics how poor a 
tyranny is that which persecutes them from 
Rome ; and the sovereignty which could with- 
stand the formidable assault of Luther and of 
Calvin must fall under these exposures. 


LOTOS EATING. 


. Who would care to pass his life away, 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen— 
Lotos-islands in a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Tennyson ? 





Who would care to be a dull new-comer 
Far across the wild-sea’s wide abysses, 
Where, about the earth’s 3,000th summer 

Passed divine Uylsses ? 


Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious sea-view, 
Southdown mutton, somebody to cook— 
“Music?” I believe you. 


Strawberry icebergs in the summer time— 
But of elmwood many a massy splinter, 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter. 


Now and theh a friend and some sauterne, 
Now and then a haunch of Highland 
venison : 
And for Lotos-lands I'll never yearn 
Maugre Alfred Tennyson. 
Mortimer Collins. 





“SILENCE” OF THE 
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“ SILENCE” 
Dante uses this expression twice : 
“ Mi ripingeva la dove ’1 sol tace.”—JInf. i. 60. 


And 
“T° venni in luogo d@’ ogni luce muto.”—ZInf. v. 28. 


Pollock translates the first,— 


“ She drove me back to where the sun was mute.’ 


So Carlyle: : 
“ To where the sun is silent.” 


And Cary: 
“ Drove me to where the sun in silence rests.” 


And Tarver: 
“ Od les rayons du soleil ne pénétrent point.” 


The second is rendered by Cary,— 


“ Into a place I came 
Where light was silent all.” 


And by Carlyle,— 
“IT am come into a place void of all light ;” 


with which Tarver coincides. 


The obsolete poetical phrase, “il sol tace,” 
means, it is said, in modern Italian, non risplende ; 
and luce muto must have the same signification. 


The silence of the sun leads us to consider the 
marginal reading of our Bibles on Jos. x. 12., 
where, instead of “Sun, stand thou still,” the 
Hebrew may be read, “ Sun, be silent.” Both 
roots, £4" and t%, give the secondary sense of 
“silence,” the primary of the former being to 
stand, of the latter, to cut off: so also the former 
means to stop in speaking, and the latter to cut 
off your speech; $wv7jv droxexoupuéevor and dwric 
aroxorn. 

In reference to the sun, the word in Joshua is 
explained by t-, or fus(dom), meaning mid-day 


when the motion of the sun appears suspended, 
and when in hot countries, man, bird, and beast 
retire from the oppressive heat, and 


“ When scarce a grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead.”— Thomson. 


The whole passage in Joshua x. 14-14.* being 


* 12. Then Joshua addressed Jehovah in the pre- 
sence of the children of Israel, upon the occa- 
sion of Jehovah delivering up the Amorites, say- 
ing:— 


“ Let Israel see the sun in Gibeon stand; 
The moon within the vale of Ajalon. 


18, Suspend thy course, O sun, and stay, 0 
moon, : 
For vengeance of a nation ’gainst her foes.” 





SUN OR THE LIGHT. 


taken as poetical, historical and commentatory, 
will dispense with the supposition of a miracle,* 
which many critics attempt to extract by a mis- 
apprehension of poetical phraseology. ‘The in- 
terpretation usually given is, that the day was 
lengthened by amiracle; and one mode has been+ 
conjectured . Whiston, in a note on Josephus 
(Ant. v. i. 17.), as a stoppage of the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth for about half a revolution, 
which — to be the notion generally enter- 
tained. It is only necessary to call attention to 
the fact that the lengthening of days is of com- 
mon occurrence, and is not made as Whiston, 
suggests, but by varying the angle of the equa- 
tor with the ecliptic, which might have been ef- 
fected in Joshua’s time by the attraction of a 
comet deflecting the earth from its regular mo- 
tion, fs £4°> (Jos. x. 13.), translated “ about 
awhole day,” but meaning “as on a regular 
(usual or ordinary) day.” Taking, however, the 
non-miraculous view of the question, it will not 
appear strange that the Israelites should think 
the day unusually long, when we consider that 
they had been in forced march all the pre- 
vious night up-hill (Jos. x. 9.) ; had been fighting 
all day, and ascending the mountain in pursuit 
of the retreating foe in the evening; which as- 
cent would protract the day, and give a station- 


ary appearance to the moon and the sun.f 


Lichfield. 
* 


T. J. Bucxton. 


+ * 


Mr. Buckton says:—- = = 


“ The i 4 usually given is, that the 
day was lengthened by a miracle: and one mode 
has been conjectured, in a note on Josephus (Ant., 
v. i. 17.), as a stoppage of the diurnal motion of 
the earth for about half a revolution, which ap- 
pears to be the notion generally entertained.” 

Query, Since he acknowledges that the interpre- 
tation usually given,” and “ the notion generally en- 
tertained,” is that a miracle was wrought, how 
could it happen that, as he has told us in the pre- 
vious sentence, critics should have spent their 
wits in a vain “attempt to extract ” a miracle? 
Are your readers to suppose that he employs the 
word extract as dentists do, for pulling out, to cast 
away? He says :— 


“The whole passage in Josh. x. 12. 14, being 


It is thus written upon the corrected roll, that the 
sun stood in mid-heaven, and retarded his usual 
course :— 


14. Neither before nor since has Jehovah listen- 
ed, as on this day, to human voice; for Jehovah 
fought for Israel. 

This is evidently supplementary and illustrative of 
the narrative, Jos. x. 1—11. Compare the poetical 
phrase of Deborah, “ They fought from heaven: 
the stars in their paths fought against Sisera,” 
Jud. v. 20, with the narrative of the preceding 
chapter. 

* Compare Hab. iii. 11. Ecclesiasticus, xlvi. 4, 
takes the sense literally, and as making “one day 
as long as two.” 

+ Sadler the elder, by ascending in his balloon 


just after sunset, witnessed the sun rising out of the 


west, and setting a second time that evening before 
he descended. 





“SILENCE” OF THE 


taken as poetical, historical, and commentatory 
(sic), will dispense with the supposition of a mir- 
acle, which many critics attempt to extract by a 
misapprehension of poetical phraseology.” 


Does this mean that if we regard one part of the 
passage as a fiction, another part as history, 
and another as the historian’s comment, this read- 
ing made easy will render it unnecessary to sup- 

se there was any miracle? Perhaps it would. 

ut the “ many critics ” to whom he alludes, seem 
to have been singular persons. If they labored to 
prove that the passage was intended to describe a 
miracle, they might have spared their pains, for 
such was its obvious meaning. But if they must 
needs meddle with what was plain quoad the trans- 
lation, it has not been very uncommon for critics to 
err from a misapprehension of what they attempt 
to mend ; but to work upon their readers by a mis- 
apprehension would seem unfair. Yet perhaps 
both kinds of paralogism may be properly ac- 
knowledged to exist together in your critic’s ar- 
ticle. For when he proceeds to say :— 


“It is only necessary to call the attention to the 
fact that the lengthening of days is of common 
occurrence, and is not made as Whiston suggests, 
but by varying the angle of the equator with the 
ecliptic, which might have been effected in Josh- 
ua’s time by the attraction of a comet deflecting 
the earth from its regular motion,” 
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it will be evident to any scientific reader that he 
has argued thus from a misapprehension of the 
distinction between the earth’s diurnal and an- 
nual movements ; whilst, when he employs his 
own misapprehension to make the ignorant be- 
lieve that O°72M Di"> means “ as on a regular (no- 
nal or ordinary) day,” he may be said to be ar- 
guing by a misapprehension. 

There are, however, misapprehensions of dffer- 
ent kinds. He says :— 


“ Taking the non-miraculous view of the ques- 
tion, it will not appear strange that the Israelites 
should think the day unusually long, when we 
consider that they had been in forced march all 
the previous night up-hill (Josh. x. 9) ; had been 
fighting all day, and ascending the mountains in 
pursuit of the retreating foe in the evening, which 
ascent would protract the day, and give a sta- 
tionary appearance to the moon and the sun.” 


This will seem to some rather a miraculous 
view, than otherwise, of the question. . For it as- 
sumes the existence of such hills in Judea as 
would require long protracted marches indeed for 
ascending them ; and the text says plainly that 
the pursuit was down hill. (Josh. x. 11.). For 
the misapprehensions of the Hebrew text and 
grammar, in the translation given in his note, 
Mr. Buckton may not be answerable. 


Henry Wafer. 





Froatine Factory ror tHE Brack Sea.— 
The Chasseur, Brightman, is about to sail for the 
Crimea with one of the most novel freights that 
ever left the Tyne. Originally built by Messrs. 
T. & W. Smith, of St. Peter’s and North Shields, 
as an iron-screw collier of six hundred tons bur- 
den, she was purchased by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for conversion into a workshop for our army 
and navy at the Crimea. Under the superintend- 
ence and inspection of Col. Tulloh, Capt. T. B. 
Collinson, R. E., and Mr. Anderson, C. E., she 
has been adapted for her altered uses. Besides 
her own double marine engine of seventy horse- 
power (built by Morrison of Newcastle), she has 
an board a small double portable ten-horse en- 
gine, technically called a “ donkey engine ” (built 
by Clayton and Shuttleworth, of Lincoln), to 
work the machinery of the factory. This ma- 
chinery comprises circular saw-mills (to cut tim- 
ber for the construction of huts, etc.) ; screwing, 
slotting, planing, mortising, and drilling ma- 
chines ; foot, wood-turning, and gap lathes ; 
vices ; cranes; smiths’ forges, with fan-blasts 
(which serve the subsidiary purpose of ventila- 
tion), hand-bellows, railway and track between 
decks, etc. All the machinery of a foundry, 
provided by Mr. T. Clark of Elswick, goes out 
with the Chasseur ; with also a staff of foundry- 
men. The foundry, of course, will be established 





on shore. There are engineers, brass-finishers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, well-borers, and other 
workmen ; and “baths and wash-houses” are 
provided for their accommodation. For defence, 
there are fire-arms of all kinds. Muir, of Man- 
chester; Smith & Co. of Leeds ; Armstrong and 
Hawthorn, of Newcastle; etc. have had their re 
sources taxed by Messrs. T. & W. Smith for the 
furnishing of this singular factory ; and an offi- 
cial inspection was made on Thursday, when, in 
the presence of one or more of the represent 
atives of the Government, and of Mr. W. Smith, 
Capt. R. Collinson, C.B., and other gentlemen, 
the steam was got up in the small engine, and 
the whole machinery was set in motion. The 
small engine, if need be, and the saw-mills, may 
be erected on shore, and the remaining ma- 
chinery worked by the marine engine, or by 
some other engine to be erected on board. Mr. 
Robert Fraser goes out in charge of the factory ; 
and it is creditable to the Tyne, not only that 
it has produced this floating work-shop, bus 
manned it with so efficient a staff of artisans. 
The Emperor of Russia, when he hears of the ar- 
rival in the Black Sea of this naval and milit 
work-shop afloat, must accept it as a farther ev- 
dence of the intention of the Allies to remain his 
guests in the Crimea until their object is 
achieved. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUND 
DUES. 


Tue United States Government is adding 
to the troubles and difficulties of Europe by 
insisting on freedom for its shipping in the 
Baltic from the Sound Dues. or that pur- 
pose it terminated, some years since, its Com- 
mercial Treaty with Denmark. And now, 
after breaking off the negotiations it had for 
some years carried on with the Danish Go- 
vernment, with a view to indemnifying that 
State for the abolition of the dues so far as 
they bore on American vessels; it insists that 
its citizens are no longer subject to the toll, 
and peremptorily refuses any such indemnifi- 
cation. 

For this last step perhaps Denmark has 
herself in some measure to blame. She has 
long been aware of the United States’ claim 
for non-liability except by virtue of the treaty 
which has been terminated; and she chose to 


enter negotiations with the United States|P 


agents for the abandonment and extinction 
of all pretension to levy these dues on Amer- 
ican commerce, on the principle of compensa- 
tion by the United States. But, having con- 
sented to negotiate, the Danish Government 
never evinced any sincerity or earnestness in 


the negotiations; and thus giving cause to the | 4 


United States Government to complain of 
Danish procrastination and tergiversation, that 
government now pushes its pretensions of ex- 
emption to their extreme limit, and refuses 
either to pay the dues, or to make any com- 
pensation for their non-payment. 

Denmark has doubtless some excuse for 
her insincerity in these discussions with the 
United States. For the last seven years she 
has had domestic affairs of her own so trouble- 
some, as to leave her but little inclination to 
come to close quarters with any transatlantic 
State on any question it was possible to escape 
from. The und Dues, moreover, yield 
Denmark a considerable revenue, which her 
exchequer was far from being able to trifle 
with; and though the American case for ex- 
emption is based on principles which no Eu- 
ropean Government can advance, the non- 
payment of these dues by any of the maritime 
powers would sooner or later lead to their 
complete abolition, and the question of the 
quantum of compensation paid by one would of 
eourse very much govern the amount of in- 
demnity to be given by the rest. 

But it now matters little what motives 
may have swayed the Danish Government. 
The United States Government asserts that 
its shipping is not liable to pay these dues; it 
announces that it will not submit to their ex- 
action from American vessels; and it has with- 
drawn its offer of indemnification for the abo- 
lition of the toll. The case put forward is 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUND DUES. 


exceedingly simple. It disclaims all prescri 
tive right on the part of Denmark to levy 
these dues on American shipping; their pay- 
ment was, it is argued, a mere tempo 
treaty concession by the United States; and 
that treaty having been terminated in con- 
formity with its provisions, Denmark cannot 
lawfully claim a shilling from American ships 
passing through the Sound or the Belt. Such 
a position, it is obvious, is one that no mari- 
time state in Europe could assume. All that 
Europe can urge against the toll is the cha- 
racter of its origin ; its inconsistency with mo- 
dern usage, sound fiscal principles, and free 
navigation ; and the injustice of a state deriv 
ing revenue from commerce in which it gene- 
rally has no interest. But Europe is bound 
by ancient prescription, by old treaties, and 
by modern regulations of the tariff. She may 
address Denmark on the inexpediency, but 
she cannot deny the right. The maritime 
owers may indeed urge that the United States 
inherited the obligation when they became 
independent; but that position will of course 
be contested and denied at Washington, and 
it is one that will never be settled, however 
much it may be debated. 

The true and only solution of the whole 
uestion, and of all its difficulties, is the abo- 
lition of the Sound Dues for the purpose of 
Danish revenue, and their limitation to the ex- 
penses of lights, buoys, etc. But however feasi- 
ble in times of peace this project might be, on 
the — of purchase by the maritime states, 
it is hopeless to expect that in time of war the 
Sound Dues can bought up in this way. 
What, then, if Denmark insist by force on 
American vessels paying them, and the United 
States Government insist by force on the 
untaxed and untolled passage through the 
Sound and the Belt? What is to be done in 
that event ?—Bxzaminer, 25th Aug. 





Davin anp Gotratn. Among the copes pre 
served in the library of the Cathedral of Durham, 
there is one of rich crimson silk, on which is em- 
broidered a figure of David holding in his hand 
the head of the vanquished Goliath. This cope is 
believed to have been the one presented to the 
church by King Charles I. : — 


“ Charles certainly made to the church of Dur- 
ham a present of this description ; and if this be 
the robe, singular reflections present themselves 
to the mind upon a consideration of its chief em- 
bellishment.” — Raine’s Brief Account of Durham 
Cathedral, p. 47 : 1833. 


Charles’s visit to Durham was in 1633. The 
copes are preserved in a glass case, in accordance 
with Mr. Raine’s suggestion. — Notes and Queries. 





ITALIAN MOVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS. 


From the Economist, 1 Sept. 
ITALIAN MOVEMENTS axp PROSPECTS. 


Tue state of Italy is very disquieting. There 
are several indications of approaching difficul- 
ties if not actual disturbances. The continu- 
ance of the war, though as yet confined to the 
East, has not unnaturally excited a vivid and 
general sensation. No one believes that the 
present condition of that wretched land can be 
permanent; and therefore every political 
movement arouses, at once, the hopes of the 
oppressed and the fears of the oppressors. The 
spirited behavior of Piedmont in gallantly 
joining the Western Powers ; the recruiting 
for an Anglo-Italian legion ; the attempt of 
Austria to throw dust in the eyes of Europe 
and to offer a sop to her own ac yan by the 
proposed revival of those miserable mockeries 
of representative institutions, the Lombardo- 
Venetian Central Congregations ; and the stu- 
pid and brutal proceedings of the King of Na- 

les and his police —whom alarm seems to 
fone driven actually frantic — are all so many 
significant symptoms of coming change. 

It would be Cod. indeed, if the present Eu- 
ropean struggle should pass over without ang. 
ing some good to that oppressed Peninsula. It 
is not only wild patriots and chimerical repub- 
licans who now grieve over Italian sorrows and 
grow indignant at Italian wrongs: Conserva- 
tives, as well as Liberals of every grade, are 
beginning to feel and to avow that there are 
excesses of despotism that cannot be borne, 
and cruelties so brutal and degrading that 
neighboring nations, more advanced in civili- 
zation, ought not to stand tamely by and see 
them perpetrated without protest. It is begin- 
ning to be admitted, even among the ruling 
élasses of better lands, that there are tyrannies 
which justify rebellion, and monarchs so bad 
that brother potentates must not stain their 
characters by endeavoring or even wishing to 
uphold them. It is felt, too, that the sway of 
Russia — which we are in arms to restrain — 
is not more barbarizing or benumbing than the 
sway of Austria at Milan, or of the Pope at 
Rome, or of King Ferdinand at Naples — to 
which hitherto we have afforded at least coun- 
tenance oraid. It is felt, finally, that the con- 
dition of the Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Porte, which the Allied Powers have in a man- 
ner pledged themselves to ameliorate, is in no 
degree more suffering or enslaved than that of 
the Protestants of Tuscany or the moderate 
and constitutional Liberals of Lombardy, Na- 
ples or Romagne. There is nothing new in 
these circumstances — scarcely any vated 
features : what is new is the higher and more 
Conservative class of politicians, kere and else- 
where, who have opened their eyes to the facts 
and are slowly admitting the inferences to be 
drawn from them. 
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Moreover, the conduct of Piedmont, both in 
government and war, is gradually creating in 
the minds of our more timid Liberals and sus- 
picious Tories, a juster appreciation of the 
manly and solid qualities of the Italian charao- 
ter. Till 1848 the foolish, ill-contrived, and 
abortive attempts of the various insurgent bodies 
in that country; their inability to make any 
head against the smallest bodies of regular 
troops, or to oe their own raw levies ; 
their hasty explosions, followed by surrenders 
as hasty and yet more disreputable, — had 
worn out popular sympathy and discredited the 
whole people. But the movements of that great 
revolutionary year caused, in all close observ- 
ers, a marked revulsion of opinion. The rapid 
and signal successes of the first Milanese out 
break, when, in five days, they drove every 
Austrian out of Lombardy or confined them 
within a few citadels | fortresses, showed 
energy where it was least suspected ; — while 
the gallant defences of Rome and Venice, and 
still more the admirable internal government 
of those cities during the republican régime, 
gave evidence both of fighting and organizing 
talent rare enough in any land, and wholly un- 
expected there. Never, it is now admitted, 
was there more perfect self-government or less 
crime and rst in any State, than in Ven- 
ice during the dictatorship of Manin, and in 
Rome under the triumvirate of which Maz 
zini was the chief. But these spirited and welb- 
conducted experiments fell beneath over 
whelming foreign forces; and the proofs of ca 
a and worth they gave might have been 
orgotten or denied, had not the Sardinian 


Government survived to show, by indisputable 
evidence, what Italians, when left to themselves, 


can do, Starting in the spring of 1848 with a ju- 
dicious constitution granted . the King, pass 
ing through the perilous crisis of a war forced 
upon them partly by the extreme democrats 
at home, partly by the general excitement 
around them, the Hekeskaen. by the most 
admirable and even dexterous management, 
have steered their young vessel safely through 
all imaginable dangers during seven eventful 
years. Yet these dangers have been of the 
most imminent and deadly nature. The Pied 
montese Liberals had no experience in the 
management of constitutional forms — a prob- 
lem which we know, from the failures of other 
nations, to be of the most difficult solution ; yet 
they have managed them as skilfully as Ene 
lishmen themselves. They had to contend, at 
one and the same time, against two opposite 
foes — the Reactionists (aided by the priests), 
who abhorred the very name of liberty or cone 
stitution — and the Republicans, who were 
reckless enough to assume a hostile attitude to 
wards any Government that did not go theiz 
length and adopt their intolerant and narrow 
creed. And while steering this delicate and 
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anxious course and making head against both 
these contradictory opponents, they had also 
to carry on a subtle war with the Court of Rome, 
which was striving to bring them back under its 
crushing incubus, and to baffle and withstand 
the underhand intrigues of Austria, who saw 
the full meaning and peril of suffering the suc- 
cessful establishment of a really free and pros- 
perous State so close to her own contrasted do- 
minions. They had to throw off priestly domi- 
nation — and no people had been so priest- 
ridden as the Piedmontese — without alarming 
or offending the sincerely Catholic feelings of 
the nation; and they had to watch with the 
most jealous care lest the violent and discon- 
tented among themselves should, by outbreak 
or intrigue, give any excuse for Austrian inter- 
ference, or in any degree turn away the warm 
sympathies of the more liberal States of Europe. 

All this they have done with the most con- 
summate skill. Born Anglo-Saxons could not 
have done it better, and would scarcely have 
done it so patiently. The maintenance of free- 
dom has invigorated industry and restored 
commerce. Railways and other public works 
have given a vast stimulus to enterprise, and 
wealth and revenue are steadily increasing. 


During this period, too, the constitution of the 
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Sardinian army has been entirely remodelled. 
It used to be nearly as aristocratic as our own, 
and was sadly infected both by favoritism and 
corruption. Now, without flying into the oppo- 
site extreme, the door has been opened to all 
merit, and closed against all incapacity ; the 
troops are, we believe, among the finest and 
best-equipped in Europe, and have already 
shown, in the Crimea, that they are not infe- 
rior to those of France and England either in 
courage or in discipline. The effect of all this 
upon the future prospects of Italy — if only the 
Italian patriots will be patient and bide their 
opportunity — cannot be too highly estimated. 
The Foregn Italian Legion, composed of men 
drawn from every corner of the Peninsula, 
and trained by the hard experience of actual 
warfare, will furnish a nucleus for an Italian 
army whenever there shall be a real Italian 
State ; and will supply leaders, officers, and or- 
ganizers, whenever the day of liberation shall 
dawn and the war of emancipation shall begin. 
And the Sardinian troops will return home, af- 
ter their work is done, veteran soldiers, fully 
competent to defend their country against the 
unpractised regiments of Austria, and to put to 
shame her armies, while her liberal Monarch 
puts to shame her despotic Emperor. 





Books CHAINED TO DESKS 1N CHURCHES. 
—~I have just met with what is probably the lat- 
est instance of this custom in the Priory Church 
of Great Malvern, where there is a copy of Com- 
ber’s Companion to the Temple chained to a mov- 
able desk at the end of the north aisle of the 
choir. As the inscription in it is curious for so 
late a date, I give a transcript of it:— 

“ Reverend Sir, 

I am ordered by a person whose name I am 
obliged to conceale, to direct Dr. Comber’s 
workes to you for ye use of ye parishioners of 
Great Malvern. You are desired to take care of 
that ye churchwardens chain it in a convenient 
part of the church, where it may be free from 
raine and all abuse. 

The donor desires it may never be taken or 
lent out of ye church, or used in any private 
house for ever; and that this his request may 
not be forgotten, it is thought necessary, either 
that this letter be transcribed verbatim into the 
bjank page before the title of the booke, or pre- 
served in the church coffer, for a direction to all 
succeeding ministers and churchwardens. 

When all things are done according to these 
directions I pray certify me of it in a line or two. 

I am, reverand Sir, 
Your very humble servt. 
Henry CLEMENTS. 
Oxford, September 3, 1701.” 


These minute directions have served to preserve 
the book, in its original rough calf binding, in 
the church for 153 years; but age and damp 





have now worked their work upon it, and it is 
fast dropping to pieces. 

It would be interesting,to know if there be any 
later instance than this of 1701 of books being 
chained in churches. I should be inclined to im- 
- Py that in this particular case it is the revival 
. a custom which even then had become obso- 

ete. 


In Frampton Cotterell Church, near Bristol, 
there is a copy of Bishop Jewell’s works chained 
to a desk in the south aisle. It is sadly mutilat 
ed by the tearing out of leaves. This appears 
to be generally the case with books thus placed 
in churches. May not be exfoliation be the hand’ 
work of sextons, who in these volumes find, near 
at hand, a supply of fuel for lighting the church 
stoves ? Notes and Queries. 





Retic oF Wore. — Observing a Note under 
this head, and lamenting on the loss of the “ Con 
ference,” perhaps your readers may not be aware 
of the well-being of a much more remarkable ves- 
sel than the above, viz. in the good old barque 
“ William and Ann,” built in London in the year 
1759! which ship actually conveyed General Wolft 
at the time of the siege of Quebec, and as a proof of 
her good standing may be found as sustaining 
her character by appearing now classed in Lloyd's 
register-book as 7 1 (second class), and yet almost 
a century old, and is thirty-seven years older than 
the old Tyne brig which has lately finished her 
distinguished career. — Notes and Queries. 
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From the Examiner, 8 Sept. 
A POPULAR ERROR. 


THE recent visit of so many thousands of 
her Majesty's ee oe to Paris is doubtless, in 
all respects, calculated to confirm and consoli- 
date that alliance which at present is the boast 
and'the pride of both countries. We can only 
regret that it is not possible either to make Lon- 
don as attractive to Frenchmen as Paris is to 
Englishmen, or to render the French as loco- 
motive and inquiring in their habits as we are 
ourselves. 

Where the profit and advantage of this in- 
tercgurse so largely preponderate, it might be 
thought misplaced to point attention to any ill 
result; but in a flying visit to Paris, at this 
particular time, there is one tendency which it 
seems to us extremely important to guard 
against and discountenance in every way. We 
mean the habit of falling into heroics over the 
Imperial Regime ; and of treating it, not as a 

riod of probation full of material benefits to 

rance, but positively as a system of Govern- 
ment to be ohnient on its intrinsic merits, and 
even worthy of imitation, if not in England, in 
other less fortunate countries. This mode of 
thinking, or we ought rather to say, of talking, 
confounds things which are quite separate and 


distinct, and ought to be rigidly kept so. 


To have restored order to France, to have 
repressed anarchy, to have abated fright and 
alarm, to have revived and extended financial 
and industrial confidence, to have adjusted 
revenue and expenditure, to have given an 
enormous impetus to production of all kinds, to 
have commenced a wiser commercial system — 
these, if you will, and a hundred other substan- 
tial, visible, gross, every-day and every-hour 
advantages, are the great domestic merits of Im- 
perialism, as corrected, on its restoration, by 
exile, misfortune, poverty, and almost every 
other adversity. There is no reason why all 
this should not be frankly and freely admitted. 

The capital beautified, the provinces in all 
directions improved ; public credit enlarged ; 
the bourgeoisie silenced, if not satisfied; the 
people well employed, paid, and fed ; amuse- 
‘ ments provided for them ; railways annihilat- 
ing distance, and opening Paris to the enjoy- 
ment of France : in all such matters, in short, 
almost a century’s advance in less than three 
years — all this is plain and palpable enough. 
And not the least of the Romance is the per- 
sonal history of the man under and by sa 
it has been accomplished. The world of ra- 
tional fiction has nothing to compare with it. 

Praise him by all means, then ; give him 
every meed of applause that such work de- 
serves ; stint not, in any way, what is justly 
his due ; carp not over his motives, or his in- 
terests; deal generously with his acts, wher- 
ever it is possible ; forget, altogether, even how 
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he gained his present position and power — 
do this, we repeat, handsomely and completely : 
but let not Englishmen theretore fall down and 
worship him as the best, wisest, happiest of 
monarchs. Napoleon the Third is none of these. 
His career is full of instruction for the wisest 
and most experienced of men ; but the lesson 
it teaches is not the deification of Despotism 
of any sort or kind, however unex stadly wa 
cessful it may have proved even in that which 
constitutes the pride of this age, production 
and wealth. 

Louis Napoleon is no deity, nor would he at 
all affect to himself any such attributes as his 
ultra-English admirers are eager to award to 
him after a few days’ sojourn in Paris. He is 
simply an Imperial President governing France, 
in many respects most admirably, because in 
accordance with some revolutionary principles 
and democratic tendencies; in all most des- 
poticaliy, because his tenure of power would 
not endure twelve months under a representa- 
tive system; and in some most hurtfully, be- 
cause disregardful of the intellect, the tradi- 
tions, and the feelings of France. Unlimited 
power in his hands, as in all hands, has its dif 
ficulties and embarrassments as well as its evils 
and dangers, and not the least is how to per- 
mit expression to intelligence other than its 
own, and how to loosen by degrees the bonds 
with which it has tied the nation down. For 
sooner or. later this will become a necessity, 
whatever may be thought at present. Sooner 
or later his Government will have to allow the 
country it governs to breathe a little freely, to 
look about it with hope and comfort, to consult 
together, to talk, to debate, at last even to act; 
it will have to manage, by some means or oth- 
er, to bring gradually around itself, if it would 
have the chance of permanence, the cultiva- 
tion, the learning, and the patriotism of the 
nation ; and above all, it will have to get rid 
of the audacious, reckless, and desperately 
venal instruments it first resorted to, used, and 
then munificently rewarded. The time for this 
may not yet have come. We may be told, even, 
that it cannot be expected to arrive in the 

resent reign, which must continue to be a 
ong system of repression in all such respects ; 
for that Imperialism is for the present incom- 
patible with free — free speech, pure 
administration (especially of justice), and any 
degree of self-government, — nay, that France 
herself will continue to prefer the material ad- 
vantages of the Empire rather than risk, 
again, a struggle between moderate freedom 
and anarchical excesses. Such may possibly 
be the case, though we hope it will be far oth- 
erwise. Nevertheless even that does not make 
the existing system the advent of human per- 
fectibility, about which philosophers have spec- 
ulated, and in which too many visitors to Paris 
appear just now to believe. 
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Man does not and cannot, even in France, 
live by bread alone ; and Imperialism is an ef- 
fort to overcome nature in that respect. 
Though it is for modern times (as on a former 
occasion we said) a new sort of despotism, it 
very much resembles all that we know of the 
more ancient despotisms of Persia and Assyria 
— full of great works, t intelligence, great 
energy, great plans ; full of order, regularity, 
care for and attention to everything ; acting 
with almost boundless resources of both men 
and money; knowing everything, doing every- 
thing, thinking about everything, itself; always 
using competent tools to do its work, but tools 
only: permitting no debate, discussion, criti- 
cism, remark, or opposition ; prompt to reward, 
and generous in rewarding, but inexorable and 
revengeful in its prejudices ; and surrounded 
by men of no moral worth and of small social 
reputation, but greedy of gain and profuse in 
its enjoyments. 

France has, nevertheless, we intreat visitors 
to Paris to believe, an inner life as well as that 
outer one which they see set in such brilliant 
colors and under such cloudless heavens, and 
admire so enthusiastically. And where, under 
the Empire, is that which constitutes this inner 
life — where is the mind of France — where the 
thought, the learning, the culture, the litera- 
ture — where the genius that used to reverbe- 


rate through Europe ? 


“ How loved, how honored once, avails it not !” 


All is now silent, dumb, angry ; almost, it may 
be feared, unpatriotic in its anger. Of course 
we shall be asked to assume that the other 
great benefits and blessings of Imperialism 
require this temporary neglect, this fright- 
ful sacrifice. Perhaps they do. That is a 
question too large for present inquiry. But if 
we admit it to be so, on the other hand no one 
surely can deny the value of art, science, lite- 
rature, learning, to a nation : and, conceding 
this, all we ask of the enthusiastic commenders 
of Imperialism is to have some regrets for that 
of which it is depriving France ; to hope, with 
us, that their favorite system may be able to 
outgrow its present materialism ; or, failing to 
do that, to believe, with us, that it can have no 
principle of permanency in France. 

This more complete view of the existing 
state of that country neither denies the un- 
doubted merits, nor in the least undervalues 
the enormous benefits, of Imperialism ; it nei- 
ther seeks to deprecate the man or his policy, 
or to diminish his personal importance to the 
‘world. Probably he himself sees just as clearly 
as impartial spectators do, that his present sys- 
tem only provides for one phase of national life ; 
it is quite possible he may be sincerely anxious 
for an opportunity of reconciling the mind and 
the materialism of France. It is not fair or just 





to look too far back in his career, nor to strive 
to catch, too curiously, a glance into the future 
But this the history of his country teaches be 
yond all doubt — that the mind and the genius 
of France are not to be destroyed either by 
Imperialism, or its ally materialism. Whether 
they will destroy Imperialism, depends very 
much on itself. 





Enetish NEwsPAPERS IN Paris.— The 
Examiner contained, in its last. number, a very 
admirable article respecting the present polit- 
ical system in France; doing all honor to 
Louis Napoleon for his material management, 
and admitting the enormous benefits conferred 
upon France by the man and by his system; 
but, with liberal reserve, pointing out that 
such a system could be but transitional and 
temporary in a great country like France. The 
article seems to be suggested by the enormous 
adulation heaped by the English press in gen- 
eral on the present Emperor ever since his 
visit here, and especially during and since 
Queen Victoria’s return visit; and such an 
article, defining the facts of the day in France, 
and reminding Englishmen of the old English 
and now too often forgotten principles of civil 
and religious liberty, not only did honor to the 
Examiner, but, looked at from the Napoleon 
ian point of view, was calculated, it seems to 
us, to exalt the Emperor in the intellectual 
estimate of Englishmen. But when the Ez- 
aminer, on its way to its subscribers in France, 
got into the French Post-office, it was “ seiz 
ed.” Now it was going to Englishmen, no 
doubt; and what does the confiscation sug 
gest? Exactly what the article suggested — 
that a country like France is not very likely 
to endure very long a system which refuses to 
the press the liberty of speaking any praise 
that is not unconditional. A pettiness of this 
kind forces on our consideration a doubt of the 
safety of the Napoleon dynasty ; for, after the 
reception of the Emperor in London, and of 
the Sosa in Paris, and all the talk of the 
thorough popularity of Louis Napoleon amon 
Frenchmen, surely his Majesty could affo 
the Examiner’s flattering analysis of his glo- 
ries. Monsieur the censor thought not, and 
that functionary ought to know best.—Liver- 
pool Daily Post. 





From the Examiner, 8 Sept 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


WE are glad to see attention strongly called 
to the existing condition of the Danubian 
Principalities, and to the necessity of putting 
some check upon the gross wrong and de 
moralization arising out of their continued oo- 
cupation by Austrian troops. It is indeed 
time that something were done in this diree 
tion, for even the plea by which the occupa 
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THE DANUBIAN 


tion was originally justified by its advocates 
can no longer be said to exist. We are now 
bound to form of these provinces, as far as 
may be possible, independent and neutral 
states, paying tribute to the Porte but governed 
by their own men and their own laws, and 
serving as a bulwark to defend the ancient 
seat and centre of rule from the ambition of 
the two great military empires of Estern Eu- 
rope. In the principalities themselves there 
are but two parties and two ways of political 
thinking. The one consists of the officials 
and the Boyards, who have no other notion 
of government than that of soldiers and po- 
lice, and who employ this sort of administra- 
tion only to cover and — a system of fis- 
cal robbery which enriches themselves, and 
enables them to bribe whatever military or 
imperial authority is set over them. The other 

rty is the patriotic, which desires a free and 
Sees system of government under the pro- 
tection of the Western Powers, and under a 
prince of their choosing, if this be thought 
the best. 

The opinion in England has been that there 
existed a Turkish and a Russian party in the 
principalities, and that as the Austrians came 
to support the Turkish their advent would 
necessarily be welcome. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the Turks have never desired to 
constitute what may be called a Turkish party 
north of the Danube. They have never set- 
tled there in any numbers, and have willingly 
surrendered all the opportunities of power 
and property to the Christians. Tribute and 
suzerainty were all they claimed, with the un- 
derstanding that as they, the Turks, did not 
interfere with or oppress the Wallachians, no 
other power should allowed to do s0, or 
to make the principalities a basis of military 
operations against the Porte. 

Russia and Austria never had opposing in- 
terests or views in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The Boyards and the Hospodars have been in 
the habit of looking indifferently to either one 
or the other for support. Both have been al- 
ways equal enemies of progress, ae or de- 
velopment in the provinces. And although 
Austria at one time affected to be greatly bent 
upon opening the trade of the Danube, Rus- 
sia soon persuaded the Court of Vienna that 
it was far better for both of them to close the 
principalities and their river against commer- 
cial communications with the west, since it 
was the ships and merchants of the west that 
- were alone likely to profit largely by the 
opening of the stream. 

For a moment pete in the first enthu- 
siasm of the war, it might have been expected 
that Austria, having succeeded to the occupa- 
tion after very — rotestings against Rus- 
sian ambition, woul ve set u something 
like an honest antagonism to the Russian poli- 
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cy and partisans. But the Austrian armies 
had not been many hours in Bucharest before 
every one saw that Russian and Austrian poli- 
cy were, as of old, identical. The same hos- 
, the same ministers, the same chiefs of 
mae suited both perfectly. The enlightened 
allachians and Moldavians, whom Russia 
had proscribed, Austria equally maintained in 
exile. And the result is naively expressed by 
the public thanks which the Russian Govern- 
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ment has lately returned to the Austrian for 
its —— of the principalities, and for 
the satisfactory mode in which it has ordered 
and administered them. 

The real truth is that the military occupa- 
tion of the Austrians has proved infinitely 
more distasteful and oppressive than the Rus- 
sian. The Russian soldier is easier lodged and 
fed; and so, doubtless, might the German be, 
but that the Austrian authorities insist on their 
having beds in a country where no beds are 
obtainable, and on their being supplied by the 
inhabitants at certain fixed prices. The con- 
sequence is, that the Wallachian boor already 
longs for the return of the Russian, only that 
he may be rid of the Austrian; and this, very 
briefly expressed, is the amount of what the 
ey ae merger ssesey alliance hasdone hither- 
to for these unhappy principalities. 

Some talk as to the possibility of putting an 
end to this state of things was dathanaed at 
Vienna. Prince Stirbey was asked to point 
out some intelligent Wallachians who might 

ive information on the subject to the mem- 
rs of the Conference. But Stirbey was the 
last man to have applied to, for he pretends to 
concentrate in his own ignorant self-sufficient 
person all the intelligence of Wallachia. He 
named three men, two of whom did not know 
their alphabet, while the third was his crea 
ture; and even he refused to go through the 
farce of attending the Conference. Manifestly 
the natives of Wallachia and Moldavia who 
were best fitted to give information respecting 
the condition, complaints, and desires of their 
countrymen, were those elected by the latter 
to be deputies in their national assembly, and 
who have in consequence been exiled. Of 
course none of these men dare appear in 
Vienna; and to consult their enemies who 
remain behind, is much the same asit would be 
to consult Prince Nesselrode or Gen.Coronini. 

If honest information is really desired con- 
cerning the principalities, let the allied powers 
instruct the consuls of both governments at 
Bucharest to appoint each two or three of the 
men of the country, who may proceed, not. 
to Vienna, but to Constantinople, to offer © 
their opinions. 

Thus something authentic might be learned. 
It is needless to remark that if Austria be per- 
mitted to deliver its opinion or desire on these 
matters, it will be given decidedly against any 
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representative assembly. A prince, and a 
senate chosen by or for the prince, is the ul- 
timatum of Austria in liberal institutions. 
For, no matter who the prince or h r of 
Wallachia may be, a senate of Boyards could 
have no other effect than to illiberalize his 
policy if inclined to be liberal, or second his 
appression and rapacity, if these were to be 
the characteristics of his government. 

And where is a prince to be found? We 
know not to what German court at present we 
could have recourse with any hopes of dis- 
covering one who had received a decent poli- 
tical education. Had the Governments of 
England and France supported in the first 
instance the choice of Lord Stratford, who re- 
commended one of the Ghikas, a liberal and 
intelligent man, for Hospodar, in lieu of res- 
toring Stirbey, we should already have had a 
better administration of Wallachia, and have 
laid the foundation of an honest and inde- 
pendent government there. 

At all events, for our purposes in this war, 
we should now make use of the Danube, and 
obtain from it the supplies we require, with- 
out yielding to exorbitant contracts and pay- 
ing enormous sums, a full half of which go to 
enrich Stirbey and his Austrian compeers. 
Wallachia can furnish us both with men and 
provisions. By forming a legion of Wallach- 
jans, we should have soldiers quite as trust- 
worthy as either Turks or Germans, and we 
should be educating them to defend their own 
country by and by, if required. Surely if 
we are bold enough to recruit at Novara, there 
is no reason why we should not do the same 
at Bucharest. 

Nor would religion be found an obstacle to 
any proposed measure for restoring independ- 
ent government to the principalities. The 

ople adopt the tenets of the eastern church, 

ut they are neither Greek nor Russo-Greek. 
They insist on having a clergy and monks of 
their own, while the efforts of Russia have 
been directed towards filling their ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities as well as their monasteries with 
monks and clergy who speak Greek, not Ro- 
manee, and who are mere Russian serfs and 
agents. Unable indeed even to supply the 
convents of the principalities, the Russo-Greek 
party deliberately made over their property 
and revenues to the monasteries of Jerusalem 
and Mount Athos. Stirbey has affected to 
- a stop to such wholesale robbery, but it 

as been merely to transfer large sums from 
Jerusalem and Mount Athos to his own 

ket. 

We do hope that something will shortly be 
done. The poor, innocent, unoffending, na- 
tive populations of these provinces, truest 
friends of the west in those regions as they al- 
ways proved themselves, have suffered a suc- 
cession of unheard-of miseries and wrongs 
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since the war began. Are these without any 
remaining plea or excuse for them, still to con- 
tinue ? We have now our first opportunity 
of turning such success as we have had to some 
account ; and assuredly the allies will find no 
profit even in victory unless they proceed at 
once, as they might do in the present case, to 
use and consolidate it. 





on From The Spectator, 8 Sept 
THE BALTIC QUESTION. 


Wuat is the reason for the perennial inao- 
tion in the Baltic? After two years’ patience, 
the public is beginning to ask that really mod- 
est question. The reason has never yet 
been ascertained, conjectured, or adumbrated, 
in any suggestive hint; yet it must be power 
ful, it must be deep-seated, and it may, per- 
haps, pertain to other questions besides the 
naval apathy. It is not too early that the 
Times rouses the attention of the country to 
the fact that a second season has passed away, 
a second great fleet is returning home, and we 
have only inflicted a second blow which barely 
grazes the surface of the enemy. England is 
a naval nation, but two years have passed 
without those results that might be rendered 
certain by the adequate employment of the 
commonest implements that our navy can use. 
Our contemporary, indeed, expands his argu- 
ment by observing that, English and French, 
we have had four fleets employed in the two 
seas of the Baltic and the Euxine: but we 
will put the Black sea out of the question. 
There were reasons for deferring the naval 
action in that sea last year, and the fleet has 
done very good service this year—perhaps as 
much as could be expected of it; while the 
season in that quarter is far from being closed. 
We cannot therefore balance the account 
and on the face of it we have no present rea 
son to complain. In the Baltic we have ar 
rived at that fatal 1st of September, after 
which no great achievements can be expected, 
or even attempted without rashness. We 
have therefore passed two seasons each one 
with its single exploit, Bomarsund and Swea- 
borg,—exploits practically resultless in weak 
ening the enemy or bringing us nearer to the 
entrance of his stronghold. ; 

The facts essential to the consideration are 
few and are patent to all the world; there is 
no obscurity about them. There is no neces 
sity to deny the activity of officers and men in 
the fleets. They have executed their duty as 
marauders with great zeal, have inspired terror 
on the Russian coasts, and have sustained 
their repute as British mariners. It will be 
alleged on the side of Government, that they 
have succeeded in shutting up the Russian na- 
vy, and that by the single negative result they 





have effectually protected the highway of those 
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seas and the commerce of the world against 
the Imperial pirate. This is perfectly true, 
and we set it down to that credit which the 
service deserves. To have neglected it, in- 
deed, would have been the highest degree of 
insanity, since the result has proved how easy 
it was so to imprison the enemy. Our Gov- 
ernment has not been guilty of a crime on 
that head, and all of us may easily concede so 
much. 

But something more was expected; and it 
is all but confessed, in the actions of the Gov- 
ernment, that something more might have 
been secured. The blows which have been 
struck upon Russia might have been repeated, 
and might have been made effectual beyond 
the surface. The fleet had taken up its 
position at Sweaborg. It was found that the 
attack could be directed upon the fortifications 
destructively to them, safely to the attacking 
party. Everything was favorable to the occu- 
pation of that post, until the fortress should be, 
if not bodily destroyed, at least rendered 
wholly useless and untenable. But the assail- 
ants were arrested in the midst of their victo- 
rious progress by one thing, and by one thing 
only—that was, the want of mortars and of im- 
plements of bombardment. ‘That was the one 
sole cause why the fleet arrested its attack in 
the full swing of destructive success. The 
mortars used were worn out with over-work, 
and there were none in reserve to take their 

ce | 

Last season, Sir Charles Napier was pe- 
remptorily ordered by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to do something at Revel, Riga, or 
Sweaborg; and Sir Charles replied with ar- 
guments, to show that, however bold the mari- 
ners might be, timber ships are not effectual 
against stone forts. He sent home some elab- 
orate plans, which are not published ; but one 
essential in those plans appears to have been 
a great supply of mortars. The season of 1854 
passed away. In 1855 the British fleet re-en- 
ters the Baltic fifty strong, with Admiral Dun- 
das at its head; and Sweaborg is actually 
“gutted.” The bombardment lasted for two 
days; it was extremely effectual while it last- 
ed; it ceased because in that time the mor- 
tars, which were the most effectual instruments 
used, are worn out. They were bad. in quali- 
ty and deficient in quantity. The mechanical 
dilure, which exonerates the Admiral, is no 


excuse for the Admiralty. 
in the Navy more easily supplied than the 


There is no article 


mortar. Itis simply so much iron moulded 
into a particular form; and the cost is not 
very great. Parliament has shown no disposi- 
tion to strike any item out of any bill that 
Ministers might present ; and there was there- 
fore no practical reason at the commencement 


of 1855 why Admiral Dundas should not have some fundamental reason why British Min 


_isters abstain from action while they conform 


had as many mortars as he could possibly em- 
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ploy, with a supply constantly on hand both in 
that sea and at home to make good any defi- 
ciencies that might accrue in use. As the 
premature stoppage of the naval proceedings 
was coincident with the failure of the mortars, 
it is reduced to the commonest class of improv- 
idence. 

We say this in no hostility to the Govern- 
ment. Sir Charles Wood has promised mor 
tars enough for next year. The delays, how 
ever, have this effect, that the enemy can 
always prepare against the execution of the 

lans promised. We showed him in 1854, at 

omarsund, what some day we might do 
against Sweaborg; we have shown him in 
1855, at Sweaborg, what we may attempt at 
Cronstadt ; and two years has he had to elab- 
orate every conceivable defence that ingenuity, 
fear, or obstinacy could dictate. 

But that is not the most unpleasant reflec 
tion. A failure in this mortar business has 
not been peculiar to the present Admiralty. 
If we have had two fleets in the Baltic, we 
have had two Admirals, not both of them en 
dowed with Sir Charles Napier’s singular ca- 
— for obfuscating his own case. We have 

ad two Lords of the Admiralty ; and if Sir 
James Graham was then, as he is now and pro- 
fesses always to have been, a maintainer of 

eace under all circumstances, Sir Charles 
Wood has never confessed to that fundamental 
disqualification for a War Minister. The 
ablest administrator in the country withheld 
the means of conquest from the Admiral whom 
he goaded to his duty ; Sir Charles Wood has 
deferred for a twelvemonth the same humble 
means of conquest. He is not avowed as a 
maintainer of peace ; neither is there evidence 
against him of his being one of the ablest of 
the administrators; but it is a disagree 
able fact, that with two chiefs of the de 
partment so different, we have exactly the 
same failure, and presumably we may trace it 
to the same cause. Now what is that cause ? 
Does there lurk under the appearance of Min 
isterial delay a disinclination to proceed in 
earnest against Russia in the North? Is the 
resolve to act blunted by the rooted presump- 
tion that there will be no necessity for action ; 
that Russia will yield, or that the true victory 
in that quarter is to be attained by diplomacy ? 
Is there, in short, some motive for postponing 
action ad infinitum, which is disguised under 
the appearance of action, while the means for 
rendering it effective are withheld? This is 
the question to be explained. Mortars can be 
supplied, the failure of one year can be made 
good in the next. “ Three mulls are a spin,” 





says the boy at hit peg-top,—always pre 
three failures before the playmate is consi 
‘ered to have lost his turn. But if there is 
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to the popular desire by a show of action, 
then we may anticipate that in 1856 the nul- 
lity of result will emulate that of 1855 and 
1854. It is desirable to settle this fundamen- 
tal question of Government, even more than 
the mortar question, before we open the sea- 
son of 1856. 





From the Spectator, 8 Sept. 
NAPLES. 


Tue mutterings of Vesuvius are not more 
significant of an approaching eruption than the 
murmurs which prevail in the political society 
of Naples; and the agitation is felt to a great 
distance, even in the north of Italy, and in 
Paris. The intelligence of this week reminds 
us how natural it is that the throne of Naples 
should be shaken in the movement of the world. 
It will be seen that we have no desire to con- 
tribute our share in increasing the agitation at 
present; but it is desirable to use plain lan- 
guage, for the very sake of preventing prema- 
ture movement. There is no motive which can 
operate so pom 2 in restraining the natural 
impulses of the Italian people as a pumety 
sincere language, which convinces them that 
caution covers no hostile feeling; and the per- 
fect openness in the interchange of sentiments 
which has been produced by the admirable con- 
duct of the Piedmontese Government has pow- 
erfully contributed to place the Italians in di- 
rect communication with the public of England 
and France and to steady the views of sensible 
Italians. It has helped to make them under- 
stand the forces which move the world, and in 
conformity with which they must move if they 
desire to succeed. But the same sense 
which has unquestionably marked the Italians 
whenever they have attained self-government 
in our day, and which is predominant over all 
classes in the Sardinian states, is the most hope- 
ful reason for believing that they will put a 
force upon their impatience, and not defeat 
any movement by rendering it premature. 

‘o speak plainly, then, the royal line of Na- 
ples is a standing nuisance to the Neapolitans ; 
and since its possession has become more pre- 
carious through’the agitation on the Continent, 
it has rendered itself*a more intolerable inflic- 
tion. It owes many debts to the Neapolitans 
for condoning past offences. The Kings of 
Naples have distinguished themselves, genera- 
tion after generation, by swearing to popular 
constitutions which they have afterwards be- 
trayed—swearing, with tears and protestations, 
in support of oaths afterwards foresworn. The 


last Parliament of Naples was extremely pru- 
dent, judicious, and considerate in its conduct : 


the King placed the majority in custody — 
burlesquing the part of Cromwell; and the 
whole of the respectable Liberals were, so to 
speak, swindled out of the power which they 
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held, and which they had used so considerately 
towards their adversary. The example of 
Piedmont, which is governing itself so happily 
with the aid of its King, furnishes a painful 
contrast to the Neapolitans; who have not 
deserved less well of their King, but are treat- 
ed by him as in this country the police treats 
pickpockets and persons of notorious bad char- 
acter,—that is, they are under constant sur- 
veillance, frequently called to account, fined, 
persecuted, and punished. And why are 
they thus treated ? Simply because they are 
supposed to share the opinions of the Pied- 
montese, and of the English, on political sub- 
jects, while the half-witted man who rules 
them supposes himself to share the opinions of 
the Russian Czar. Here are the chief motives 
why it would appear a short cut for the Nea- 
politans to take the management of their own 
affairs into their own hands. The Liberals in 
other parts of Italy watch the movement in the 
South, and evidently intend to take advantage 
of it Ty assisting it. Austria has possessions 
in Italy, and she also is watching the state 
of the peninsula with great anxiety. Itisclear 
that she is doing what she can for the mo- 
men, by temporary expedients and colorable 
concessions, to diminish the force of contrast 
between the Sardinianand the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. 

It has been reported that a manifesto by 
Prince Lucien Murat is circulating in Naples, 
implying that Prince Lucien will accept the 
crown if it be spontaneously offered him by 
the Neapolitans. The authenticity of this do- 
cument has been justly doubted. We have 
not seen it, but, conjecturally, we can assign 
it to its proper place. An anonymous pam 
phlet is also in circulation, urging the offer of 
the throne to Murat, for his temporary occu- 
pation ; the party whose opinions the pamphlet 
expresses looking ultimately to the restoration 
of a Amie ary Republic. The authorship 
of this pamphlet is assigned, with great proba- 
bility, to Signor Saliceti, a member of the Go- 
vernment during King Ferdinand’s last fit of 
liberality, subsequently a colleague of Mazzini, 
but separated from that leader, with whose 
Unitarian sentiments the Neapolitan could not 
agree. Signor Saliceti may be described as a 
Republican Doctrinaire. Possessing a know- 
oy of the country, he is able to speak to it, 
and for it, with some authority ; but he is not 
the man to lead a great popular movement. 
Both the brothers Pepe are dead, and Poerio 
is in prison; but there must be some of the 
numerous class of able men still in Naples; 
and there is every grovnd for supposing that 
they are in communication with Prince Lucien 
Murat. His connection with the French 
Court—the frank, off-hand disposition which 
characterizes him—perhaps a certain predes- 
tinarian belief that a Murat is as much destin- 
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ed to be re-established in Naples asa Napoleon 
in Paris—may induce him to let affairs take | 
their course, without being over cautious as to 
the circulation of: his signature ; and we can 
now understand something of the nature of 
the movement that centres in Naples while it 
has federative connections with movements in 
Central and North-eastern Italy. 

It is not for us to lecture the Italians on the 
virtues of prudence ; but when we see English 
journals encouraging the idea of sympathy in 
this country, we do not think that it will be in 
vain if we correct the false impression which 
such writing might create. Again, when we 
see the public of this country told, as a politi- 
cal axiom, that peoples must rely upon them- 
selves, and that the Italians will never achieve 
their liberties unless they work out their free- 
dom for themselves, we must ask, whether the 
condition of Europe is such that any people 
can act as if it were isolated from the rest of 
the Continent ? England herself can scarcely 
do so, but England stands the most removed 
by her insular position and her strength. 
There is not a people on the Continent that 
can predetermine its own relations, or its own 
domestic institutions. If Italy cannot count 
upon the assistance of other states, it must 
count upon their obstruction. It was not cer- 
tain that Piedmont could have adopted a free 
constitution, even with the aid of its King; 
but if its King had been adverse, he might 
have obtained assistance which could have put 
it down as quickly as the German rights of 
Schleswig-Holstein or the pretensions of any 
German people were suppressed. So long as 
Austria remains in any degree allied to the 
Western Powers, the great military forces 
that are at the command of France and Eng- 
land must be regulated in their movements to 
some extent in harmony with the movements 
of Austria herself. At the same time, we hold 
it to be almost self-evident in the state of 
things, that if Austria should remain in alli- 
ance with the Western powers, she could nei- 
ther obtain their support nor effectually use 
her aid, unless she placed her administration 
in harmony with the notions that prevail in 
the West of Europe. The success and the 
failure of her finance have illustrated that dy- 
namic necessity under which Austria lies 
while she is in friendly relations with the West. 
Again, if she were to break with them—which 
is not yet impossible—it would be inevitable, 
in the simple state of things, that the Western 
Powers should accept any alliances that would 
offer themselves, and should at the same time 
repay their allies by the consolidation of the 
strength which they could give as well as re- 
ceive. In that case, some of “the nationali- 
ties” would instantly become de facto the 
allies of the Western Powers. They would 
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Western Powers; and forces connected with 
the Western Powers would be more or less in 
occupation of the territories comprised in the 
alliance, reciprocating support with the peoples 
of those lands. The prudent Piedmontese see 
the tendency of events, know how much insur- 
ance they derive from their daily increasing 
connection with the West, and are anxious 
above all things that that connection should 
not be broken or weakened. Even a differ- 
ence of opinion on any essential point might 
be hazardous to the consolidation of constitu- 
tional’freedom in Piedmont; but if constitu- 
tional freedom be consolidated in Piedmont— 
if the press, which is there issued in Italian 
and is quite free, maintain its ground—it will 
become a mechanical impossibility to check 
the spread of opinion throughout Italy. The 
consideration of these circumstances shows 
how important it is that no premature move- 
ment amongst the Italians should break up 
the constitutional foundation of Piedmont, 
throw France into antagonism with the Nea- 
politan movement instead of aiding it, and pre- 
cipitate a solution of the Austrian alliances 
before they can use the necessities of the day 
to make Austria discern the policy of a Libe- 
ral course in Italy. Painful as it may be to 
wait under the inflictions which Naples en- 
dures, we must believe that waiting is the 
most rapid as well as the most direct course | 
towards independence and freedom. 





From the Economist, 8 Sept. 
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In addition to the nS go of approaching 


movement in Italy which we enumerated in 
our impression of last week, is now to be men- 
tioned a Muratist proclamation, said to have 
been addressed to the people of Naples. In 
this document, which is circulated secretly, the 
son of the once popular monarch of the Two 
Sicilies reminds that kingdom of his existence, 
and, without inciting its patriots to precipitate 
a change, generously informs them that he is 
at their call if they should need his services. 
This announcement, if serious and authentic, 
adds another to the many complications of 
Peninsular politics. Garibaldi, too, the asso- 
ciate of Mazzini in the republican defence of 
Rome, has been taken into the Sardinian na- 
val service and made a post-captain. This 
looks as if Piedmont at least had resolved on 
a decided and straight-forward course. She 
has indeed placed herself in courageous and 
we believe judicious contrast and opposition to 
Austria on several recent occasions. She 
received and pensioned the noble refugees 
whom Austria banished and whose property 
Austria sequestered. She boldly joined the 
Western Allies, when Austria selfishly, faith- 
lessly, or pusillanimously shrank from their 
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side. She has authorized an establishment 
within her frontiers of a depot for recruits for 
the foreign legion, which is the dread and 
abomination of Austria. And now she has 
given rank and employment to the Roman 
patriot whom, next perhaps to Mazzini, Aus- 
tria has most reason to suspect and hate. 

Indeed, the affairs of Italy, both actual and 
prospective, are involved and perplexed in no 
ordinary degree. There is one bright spot 
and many dark ones. In Naples, probably the 
most oppressed and worst governed of all the 
Peninsular States, the behavior of the Monarch 
is growing more stupid and unendurable day 
by. day. His badness seems degenerating into 
madness—not an unusual or unnatural royal 
road to ruin. The police have become so 
atrocious and indiscriminate in their tyranny 
as at last apparently to have assumed an atti- 
tude of direct hostility to the military, as they 
have long done towards all the other decent 
classes of society. But unfortunately here, as 
in many other countries, the lowest orders of 
the community are the active supporters of 
regal oppression. The lazaroni of Naples still 
feel loyalty and affection for their abominable 
King, and we fear would in any civil strife be 

rompt to embrace his cause. Nevertheless, 
if once the hope and fear of foreign interven- 
tion were withdrawn; if the Allied Powers 
would only proclaim that neither Austria nor 
Russia should interfere between the Sovereign 
and his subjects,—we should feel little anxiety 
as to the result of the struggle which seems 
impending. The patriots of Naples and 
Sicily are many of them men of ability and 
resolution, and far superior to any opponents 
who could be pitted against them; a large 
part of the army and nearly the whole of the 
upper and middle classes are ripe for revolu- 
tion; and the King, if left to himself, would 
easily accept, as he has done before, whatever 
constitution the leaders of the movement 
might dictate to him. If any rising does take 
place, we trust that no Muratist ambitions 
will be suffered to interfere with its purely 
national character. King Joachim, no doubt, 
was formerly much beloved by the Neapoli- 
tans; but Italians of all classes are so unani- 
mous and so intense in their repudiation of all 
foreign domination, that they would prefer 
even the wretched Ferdinand, if once in their 
own hands, to any prince of alien race, how- 
ever able or liberal he might be. 

Tuscany was once the sole well-governed 
State in the Peninsula. The Grand Duke 
was liberal, and his people were prosperous, 
industrious, and contented. His dominions 
presented a marked and reproachful contrast 
to the Sta‘es of the Church and to the mis- 
managed and oppressed kingdom of Sardinia. 
Since 1848, however, all has changed. No 
Government has attained a worse eminence, 
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or has so distinguished itself by bigoted perse- 
cution alike of the scantiest civil rights or th 
most restricted religious freedom. But 
this is the doing of Austria. Once remove 
that baleful and paralyzing influence, and 
things would easily step back into their old 
condition; and Tuscany would soon, and as a 
matter of course, be imitated by Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Lucca. Piedmont is already in so 
happy a career that all one can wish for is 
that other Italian States may either follow her 
example or be absorbed in her existence. 

The real difficulties of the Italian question 
are—Austria and the Pope. These are Go- 
vernments which, being bad and inadmissible 
in themselves, cannot be made endurable by 
any reformation. It is of no use trying to 
moderate, to civilize, to amend them. Their 
faults are inherent and ineradicable. They 
are Governments of priests and of foreigners 
—both hateful, both objectionable, in them- 
selves; and no administrative improvements 
can make them otherwise. This characteristic 
it is, which renders all the salves and _pallia- 
tions recommended by the Western Powers 
devoid alike of significance and of hope. 
They are medicines beside the mark. They 
are prescriptions founded on an erroneous or 
imperfect diagnosis. No ingenuity can recon- 
cile the rule of an infallible priest with the 
civil rights and requirements of the subjects 
of a free and well-ordered State. Sucha rule 
must be despotic. Despotism of any sort is 
at least only rarely and questionably good: 
the despotism of ecclesiastics is necessarily and 
unquestionably bad. In all times it has been 
so: in all times it must be so. Even in days 
before the recent convulsions, no traveller 
could pass even from groaning Lombardy or 
wretched Naples into the States of the Church 
without being struck by the sudden change 
for the worse. Misgovernment and all its con- 
sequences were written even on the surface of 
the soil, in every hamlet, and on every face, 
in characters which he who ran might read. 
Now matters are more deplorable still. Every 
vice seems to have been aggravated; every 
incapacity to have grown more op nen 
every wretched peculiarity to have enlarged 
into colossal dimensions. We deliberately be- 
lieve that nowhere within the limits of the 
civilized world is to be found a Government 
more abhorrent to God and man, more defiant 
of the laws of the one and more reckless of 
the rights and wants of the other, than that of 
the Pope of Rome. Yet he is the nominal 
head of Catholic Europe ; he still holds a real, 
though a shaken and an undefined, sway over 
the minds of some princes and of many mil 
lions of people; it would be nearly impossible 
to depose or supersede or de-secularize him 
without the consentaneous action of the prin 
cipal Catholic States of Europe, ially of 
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France and Austria; and the ideas of these two 
Powers, as well as their designs, are so utterly 
discrepant, that such consentaneous action is 
not to be hoped for. The problem is how to 
retain the Pope as a spiritual sovereign when 
deprived of territory and secular rule,—a 
problem difficult enough at best; and as yet 
the Potentates of Europe are not even agreed 
as to the desirableness of attempting its solu- 
tion. Yet solved it must be if “the Italian 
question” is to be set at rest. 

The case of Austria is clearer, if the mea- 
sures needed are stronger. Once more we 
must press upon all politicians that it is 
useless for Austria to attempt to govern her 
Italian dependencies justly, clemently, or 
well. It is absurd to urge her todo so. She 
could not do so if she wished; she would not 
succeed in satisfying them if she did. If she 
ruled as wisely as So'on or Lycurgus, and as 
righteously as Aristides or as Washington, she 
would still fail in reconciling the Lombards 
and Venetians to her sway. She cannot be 
mild; because in her position mildness would 
be weakness. She rules over a people who 
hate her; and any relaxation of the reign of 
terror would therefore be followed by an out- 
burst of rebellion. The curse of crime is up- 
on her: she has no business where she is, and 
therefore cannot retain her position except by 
measures of the most odious and unjustifiable 
severity. She may and must offend against 
the laws of God and Nature, if she insists on re- 
taining an unjust dominion wrested by violence 
and perfidy from the people to whom God and 
Nature have given it. She may and must 
trample on all civil liberties and mental privi- 
leges, if she still clings to an authority which— 
having no root in consent or in affection, no 
foundation in similarity of interests, no support 
from any one principle that cements men to- 
= in society—can only be upheld by ruth- 
ess and relentless force. What the Italians 
want from her is not her kindness but her ab- 
sence. What they demand, and will never 
cease to demand, is not good government but 
self-government. We may call them unrea- 
sonable; we may denounce them as revolu- 
tionists; we may throw all our weight into the 
scale of the status quo, immoral and inhuman 
as it is; but never will the Italians acquiesce 
or remain passive under a —— No 
one conversant with that people has the slight- 
est doubt upon this head. If we want peace, 
if we want permanence, if we want justice, 
progress, or improvement in that quarter, 
there is only one road to these blessings :— 
Austria must resign her Italian provinces. 
Statesmen may be some time yet before they 
are Pe to accept this conclusion as inev- 
itable ; still longer before they are prepared 
to carry it into effect ; but once again we re- 





peat, it is idle to look for any other solution of 
the problem. 
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“In ancient times to be sorrowful in a period 
of universal joy, or joyful at a time of univer- 
sal sorrow, was in itself an offence very likely 
to be visited by immediate and condign punish- 
ment. We are far from contending for the 
application of such a maxim to modern times, 
but a certain school of modern statesmen has 
undoubtedly something to learn from it. To 
be opposed to the wishes and feelings of a 
whole community is not in itself an offence— 
nay, it may actually be a merit; but it is one 
of those meritorious actions which any one who 
aspires to administer the affairs of a free peo- 
ple will do wisely to commit as seldom as pos- 
sible. English statesmen must ultimately ac- 
quire and retain power with and through the 
goodwill of those they govern. To their suc- 
cess popularity is an indispensable condition, 
and to set at defiance public opinion delibe- 
rately and universally expressed is little less 
than committing an act of political suicide. 
We confess that we are glad it should be so, 
because it seems to us only fair that men who 
have gone out of their way to identify them- 
selves with the cause of our enemies, to de- 
preciate our motives, to extenuate our suc- 
cesses and exaggerate our reverses, should, 
for the encouragement they have given to our 
foes and the despondency they have sought to 
infuse into us, pay some heavier penalty than 
that of being demonstrated by events to be 
totally and utterly in the wrong. 

By comparing the position we now hold with 
that which we occupied while the Vienna 
Conferences were sitting we have some kind 
of rough measure of the amount of advantage 
we should have reaped by listening to the 
counsels of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
and their followers. Not merely should we 
have missed a great advantage, but we should 
have incurred a great disgrace. Not only 
should we have been foiled in our own objects, 
but we should have opened to the Emperor 
of Russia the only possible escape from a great 
and overwhelming disaster. Peace at Vienna 
was, as it now appears, the only thing that 
could have saved Sebastopol; and peace at 
Vienna was strenuously urged upon us by sev- 
eral of the men who planned and sent out 
the expedition. We do not think full justice 
has ever been done to the gross inconsistency 
of this conduct. Premature proposals for 
ey came with a bad grace from men who 

eld office during the first year of war, who 
left it on grounds which were not in the slightest 





degree pacific, and who only found out in Op- 
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position that it was criminal to carry out the 

lans they had matured in Administration. 
But it was still worse to plan the expedition 
to Sebastopol, to commit our fleet and army 
to this hardy and daring enterprise, to involve 
us in a duel of the most formal character with 
the Emperor of Russia, to place us in a champ 
clos from which there was no retreat without 
ruinous dishonor, except by complete victory 
or absolute failure, and then to be the first to 
seek to break up the lists and terminate the 
combat while it was yet indecisive. To have 
been defeated before Sebastopol, to have re- 
embarked with loss, or even to have been com- 
pelled to lay down our arms, were alternatives 
on which a brave and resolute nation might 
look without shrinking, because they are in- 
cident to the fortune of war, to whose arbitra- 
ment we had committed ourselves; but to 
commence an enterprise and abandon it when 
half accomplished, to despond of our own suec- 
cess at the very moment when our own success 
was within our grasp, to allow the Emperor 
of Russia to boast to all the world that he 
had thwarted the combined exertionsof France 
and England, would have been an inexpiable 
disgrace upon our arms, an irretrievable dis- 
credit to our national character, the possi- 
bility of which we cannot even now contem- 
plate without a feeling of impatience and ir- 
ritation. If Mr. Gladstone and Sir James 
Graham meant only to carry on the war till 
Russia could be induced to offer colorable 
terms of peace, they ought, above all things, 
to have avoided the committing us to an en- 
terprise which required either a successful 
termination or concessions on the part of our 
enemies so decided as to leave no doubt of the 
opinion which he entertained of the probable 
termination of the conflict. We have a right 
therefore to accuse this class of our statesmen 
of having most unwisely, upon their own de- 
clared — planned this enterprise, of 
having most feebly and pusillanimously sought 
to abandon it when more than half completed, 
and of having been shown by the event to be 
as shallow in their calculations as they were 
careless of our national honor and tamely 
subservient to our enemies. They resent the 
title of Philo-Russians, and maintain that the 
same injustice is done to them as was expe- 
rienced by the Whigs during the late war; 
but, now that Sebastopol is taken, let us ask 
whose game, except that of Russia, were they 
playing. What had we to gain by acceding 
to the terms of Russia at Vienna? Absolutely 
nothing ; while to Russia such a termination of 
the contest was, as events have shown, every- 
thing. Of course, Lord John Russell is even 
more censurable, having been in the com- 
mencement of the war more prominent and 
more violent, and in the negotiations intrust- 
ed, above other men, with the honor and for- 
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tune of the country; the first of which he 
did all in his power to betray, and the second 
to destroy. The flames of Sebastopol have 
cast a light on the character and capacity of 
these statesmen which will long outlive the 
beacon from which it radiated. 

But, while awarding a just amount of cen- 
sure to those who have striven in the Senate 
and in the Council to deprive us of the just 
reward of all our labors and all our sacrifices, 
we ought never to forget the debt of gratitude 
we owe, not merely to the heads that devised 
and the hands that executed this great and 
glorious enterprise, but to the stout learts that 
have persevered in and carried out this un- - 
dertaking, in spite of all the opposition that 
could be raised against them in Parliament*by 
renegade colleagues, in spite of every species 
of discouragement, and in spite of a resistance 
the protracted obstinacy of which forms an 
epoch in the art of war, and will probably re- 
volutionize the whole system of the attack and 
defence of fortified places. To Lord Palmer- 
ston are due the heartiest acknowledgments 
of every true lover of his country for the un- 
shaken firmness with which, under circum- 
stances of the utmost difficulty, he has adhered 
to the one end and aim of his administration— 
the maintenance of the ancient honor and re- 
nown of this country, the humiliation of the 
pride of Russia, and the consolidation of the 
French alliance. Of those who entered with 
with him into the war, and who planned with 
him the expedition to the Crimea, how few 
remained at his side when that expedition 
terminated ! Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle yielded to the weight of popular in- 
dignation caused by the Crimean disasters of 
last winter. Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Gra- 
ham, and Mr. Herbert retired because they 
would not submit to a Committee of Inquiry, 
and Lord John Russell because he had be- 
come a convert to Austrian principles and by 
indiscreet revelations in negotiation and un- 
candid reticences in debate has justly forfeited 
the confidence of the House of Commons. In 
all these seceders, with the single and honor- 
able exception of the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Palmerston has found covert or open 
enemies. He has had to construct and re- 
construct, to re-establish and reinforce his Min- 
istry, and has watched over its existence trom 
day to day in the House of Commons with an 
untiring vigilance and assiduity which few of 
our youngest statesmen would have found 
themselves capable of imitating. Under these 
trying circumstances he has never swerved 
from his end, or suffered himself to be led 
aside from its pursuit; and he is now deserv- 
edly rewarded, not only by a splendid suc- 
cess—not only by the triumphant termination 
of a quarter of a century spent in diplomatic 
conflicts with Russia—but by the gratitude of 
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his countrymen, who view in him the cham- 
pion of their interests and the preserver of 
their honor, when meaner hands strove to stain 
and tarnish it. Nor ought we to forget, when 
acquitting this debt of gratitude, the services 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Claren- 
don, and Sir William Molesworth, who have 
adhered to the national cause with the same 
firmness and constancy, and are therefore 
worthy of all honor in this the moment of 
triumph. We have just passed through an 
pe which has tried by a searching test the 
metal of which our statesmen are made, and 
we should be neglecting the lessons of expe- 
rience if we did not carefully and minutely 
record the result for future use. But, while 
we find so much to blame and so little to praise 
among the class of professional statesmen, it is 
strange that out of that charmed circle every 
one is deserving of the like commendation 
with the Premier. In the nation at large 
there has been no wavering or flinching, no 
vacillations of purpose, no over-estimate of 
difficulties and disasters, no under-estimate of 
resources with which to meet them. The Mi- 
nister has represented the people faithfully, 
and in that has been his strength. We are 
victorious because we have found a magnani- 
mous leader, but also because as a nation we 


also have shown our full share of magnanimity. 
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THE appointment of Mehemet Ali, the Sul- 
tan’s brother-in-law, tothe high oflice of Capu- 
dan Pasha is an event which, though not im- 
portant to the world, or likely to obtain much 
attention at such a moment, is interesting to 
those who wish to learn something of the state 
of Turkey, and of the principles which guide 
its sovereign and leading men. At a time 
when the armies of the West were preparing 
for their great final effort against the enemy’s 
stronghold — when danger was supposed so to 
threaten the Asiatic provinces as to call for the 

. services of an approved General — when the 
* means of continuing the war had just been ob- 
- tained through the guarantee of the two great 
¢ Powers—an exercise of the Sualtan’s will 
; placed near his person and high in the State 
the man who, above all others, represents the 
- untamed and fanatical spirit of his race and 
creed. Two parties divide the adherence of the 
official world in Stamboul, though the mass of 
the people is one in its prejudices, its hatreds, 
and its fears. These parties are analogous to 
those which are found in every country, and 
the necessary existence of which may be predi- 
cated wherever opinions are formed and ex- 
pressed by even a small section of the commu- 


nity. The one represents Islamism in all its | 


intolerance and love of isolation ; it upholds 
the arrogant doctrines which the Moollah incul- 
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cates, and the theological law which the Cadi 
enforces. Its members preach, and sometimes 
practise, obedience to the Koran; but, as usual 
with the votaries of a dominant creed, those 
texts are most frequently remembered which 
indicate their own superiority and the duty of 
excluding the infidel, and even the lukewarm 
believer, from the worldly power and wealth 
which should be the reward of those earnest 
for the faith. The other party has not a pub- 
lic, if that term can be applied to the porters, 
boatmen, and peasants, who form the Mussul- 
man population. It is composed of men more 
instructed than their brother Pashas — men 
who speak French and are capable of discus- 
sing with Europeans questions of policy in a 
manner which surprises a stranger. A Pasha 
of this limited class disappoints the expec- 
tation both of those who ignorantly admire 
and those who too much depreciate his na- 
tion. Iie is neither the majestic Ottoman, 
with calm and innate dignity, which the 
tourist has imagined, nor the semi-barbarous 
satrap which a reaction from Turcomania has 
caused many to picture him to themselves. 
He is not unlike a Frenchman in his man- 
ners and turns of thought, is ready with all 
the newest cant of civilization, and is gifted 
above all men witha quiet engaging duplicity, 
which is the highest boon of nature to a poli- 
tician in Stamboul, though probably not with- 
out value in other capitals. But the enlight- 
ened Pasha is not a favorite with his country- 
men, who are unable to find that he resists the 
temptations of power and wealth better than 
those who talk less about progress and regene- 
ration. There is nothing in the character of the 
men who have caught up and who parade the 
sentiments of London platforms and the man- 
ners of Parisian drawing-rooms which can in- 
fluence the mass of the Turks, and compensate 
for their supposed desertion of sound Mussul- 
man opinions. They are known to be a class 
of shrewd politicians called into existence by 
the knowledge that the European embassies 
rule the destinies of the country, and that to 
stand well with them will lead to power and 
fortune. Power and fortune they have, most 
of them, achieved ; what real benefit they have 
conferred on their country, we have yet to 
learn. 

The popularity of Mehemet Ali Pasha arises 
from his position as the acknowledged leader 
of the Mussulman party. Education or politi- 
cal knowledge he has none; yet he is en- 
dowed with a force of character which has pro- 
duced no small results. His orizin is obscure, 
like that of most of the Pashas; for, in Turkey a 
governing class has never existed, and the ca- 
reer has been always open to adroitness and ser- 
vility. The common story is, that Mahmoud, 
on his way through Tophaneh, saw Mehemet 
Ali at work in a carpenter’s shop, was struck 
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with the beauty of his np and sent for him 
to the palace. When he grew up, he received 
in marriage his master’s daughter, the sister of 
the present Sultan, a lady who is said to have 
ed her influence in her husband’s favor on 
more than one occasion. He has held high dig- 
nities, and enjoyed in an especial degree the 
favor of his Imperial brother-in-law. He held 
the post of Seraskier when Menschikoff ar- 
rived. on his arrogant mission. His conduct in 
the ensuing contest endeared him to the Turks, 
and must receive the praise even of Europeans. 
Unterrified by the threats of the Russian, he 
roused the courage of others who were inclined 
to yield, spoke openly with contempt of the 
Ambassador, declared that the country could 
be defended, and immediately commenced the 
levying of troops and the preparations for a 
conflict. Since then he has equally distin- 
guished himself among those who have in- 
veighed against the increasing interference of 
the Western Powers in domestic concerns, and 
is accordingly regarded by the orthodox among 
his countrymen as the only man who has 
equally opposed all their enemies. In the 
epring he was summarily banished to Asia 
through the influence of the opposite party ; 
but during the absence of the British Ambassa- 
dor in the Crimea, he was as suddenly recalled; 
and, though the Sultan is said to have declared 
his intention not to employ him, there can be 
no doubt that he was received with even more 
than former favor. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe visited the Crimea a second time to con- 
duct an important ceremony ; and within a few 
days of his departure Mehemet Ali was raised to 
the high dignity of Capudan Pasha, or Chief Ad- 
miral, and is now in rank the First Minister of 
the Porte after the Grand Vizier. The immedi- 
ate incidents of his elevation are hidden in the 
recesses of the palace ; but the personal favor 
of the Sovereign, the popularity of the Pasha 
among the Turks, especially among that class 
of dependents with whom Aboul Medjid is in 
constant intercourse, and the ties of relation- 
ship, were no doubt among the causes of so 
sudden a reinstatement. 

The public need have no fear of evil conse- 
quences from the presence of this proud and 
stubborn Turk in the Sultan’s council. The 
time is past when the influence of a Pasha 
could change the policy of the Ottoman State; 
nor do we believe that the dislike of Mehemet 
Ali and his followers is directed against the 
Western Governments so much as against the 
system of diplomatic interference, which every 
one feels to be an evil. The quick succession 
of Turkish Ministers, the rise or fall, the pen- 
sioning or banishment of every high official, is 
spoken of, and generally with truth, as con- 
nected with the representations of some Euro- 
pean Embassy. Of this the Turk is heartily, 
and with reason, tired. Interference is not 
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confined to great matters and rare occasions ; 
it is not the result of a communication with 
Governments at home, still less of consultation 
and concurrence between the Embassies them- 
selves. The diplomatic potentate is, above all 
things, anxious to gain for himself power or 
the semblance of it, and to increase his own 
importance among his Levantine adulators. 
The representations which should carry with 
them a dignity worthy of a great nation take 
the form of intrigue, and by intrigue they are 
met. It is the highest praise of an Ambassa- 
dor and his dragoman to have foiled the in- 
mates of some other palace about a patch of 
ground in Pera or a — quarrel in Da- 
mascus. To eject a Grand Vizer is an ex- 
ploit to which a new representative with a 
proper ambition will immediately devote him- 
self; the Envoys and Ministers of the smaller 
States have, of course, to content themselves 
with persecuting minor Pashas and Beys, while 
a Chargé d'affaires of Hesse Homburg could 
only aspire to influence the destinies of cavas- 
ses. But the great triumph is to supplant a 
rival. A diplomatist of 40 years’ standing re- 
members the Ambassadors whose recall he has 
obtained with the same complacency that a 
Cherokee counts his scalps. What all this has 
led to we know. The fact is evident, that as 
soon as the pressure of the foreigner is with- 
drawn the Sultan’s councils are likely to be 
directed by men chosen for their attachment 
to the old Mussulman policy. How little the 
system which has been practised for so many 

ears has changed the hereditary spirit of 
Turkish rule we shall learn if ever the State 
be again abandoned to its own guidance. The 
power of Mehemet Ali may be of short dura- 
tion — the news of his 4 gage may even 
be premature — but if he has gained power 
and can keep it, he is likely to be more troub- 
lesome to the busy palaces of Pera than really 
hostile to the just and friendly intentions of 
the Western Governments. 

It is for those Governments now, with ear- 
nestness and with a common accord, to devote 
themselves to the improvement of the institu- 
tions which, in spite of speeches and despatch- 
es, we find to remain unchanged. _Till late! 
Turkey, though much spoken about, was real- 
ly unknown. Its destinies were the theme of 
many a pamphlet and many a discussion. The 
statesman’s sleep might well be disturbed by 
the contemplation of the dangers that would 
follow its downfall. All this time the interests 
of England, and of the world so far as depen- 
ded on her, were committed to one man. The 
British Ambassador held a position which 
might fairly be called irresponsible; the au- 
thorities at home trusted him because their 
ignorance of the East precluded their interfe- 


rence; no Opposition inquired into his inten- 


tions, distorted his motives, or made his schemes 
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abortive. Great energy and more than aver- 
age talents were united in him to an intimate 
knowledge of the country, and of the individ- 
uals who ruled it. It was in the power of such 
& man, in such a position, to do much for Tur- 
key ; how little has been accomplished, there 
are now hundreds who can say. From the 
lowness of view and the littleness of purpose 
which we have described the Dean of Orien- 
tal diplomacy has been no exception. In fact, 
few men can withstand for a lifetime such in- 
fluences as prevail in Pera and at the Porte. 
The allies have wisely taken away almost all 
political power from Constantinople, and the 
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great questions of future policy will be decided 
in a purer and less heated atmosphere ; but 
the internal affairs of the empire must be reg- 
ulated in its own capital, and it is for this that 
the long and abiding alliance of the Western 
Powers is to be hoped for, even after the tri- 
umphs of war are at an end. No longer trusting 
an individual,the Governments must seek infor- 
mation wherever it is to be found, and those 
who are able to teach them are daily increas- 
ing. United and earnest, with high resolves 
and clear views, they may see with indiffer- 
ence the domestic intrigues of the State 





THE FALL OF DAY. 
I. 


The tall trees 
Project long shadows on the sunny slope; 
Trembles a faint star on the trancéd seas 
Through yonder forest ope, 
Gilding their dreams; the breezes through the 


grass : 
Seem tones of some old quaint mysterious mass. 


Il. 


Far awa 
The dying sunbeams slumber on the hill, 
The mingled lights of evening and of day 
Dance on the glittering rill, 
Which the smooth stones, the while it glides 


ng, 
Break into music like a fairy song. 


Ill. 


Earthward sinks 
The fluttering lark, aye singing as he falls 
His heaven-taught hymns—O how the calm air 
drinks 
His showery madrigals : 
He has been singing ever since the morn, 
And now nests down among the golden corn. 


IV. 


Creeps a thrill 
Through the green leaves, ‘tis but the zephyr’s 
win 
Quivering fn sleep a moment—now ’tis still ; 
And, lately wandering, 
The drowsy bee hums hiveward rich with 
dowers 
From fragrant bosoms of sweet summer flowers. 


vV. 


Yon pale cloud 
Is tinting with the sunset’s hectic flush, 








So is the distant tor now glory-browed ; 

And now a solemn hush 
Steals from the skies adown the mountain-side; 
*Tis the deep stillness of the eventide. 


VI. 


The white moon 
Grows golden in the gray dome of the sky ; 
Brighter she climbs the dark’ning steep, and 
soon 
Will lighten radiantly. 
Now in the shifting purple hues of even 
Earth, air, and sea, seem blending into heaven. 


VII. 


The tall trees 
Throw now no shades, for all is dusk around ; 
The star is splendid o’er the seas, the breeze 

Is dead with every-sound 
But the sweet streams. Myriads of loving eyes 
Yearn on the earth from out the bending skies. 


VIiIt. 


The brown tint 
Has faded into gloom on the sharp crest 
Of the far mountain. Only starlight’s glint, 
On the stream’s heaving breast. 
The lark and bee are quiet—the warm glow 
Has left the cloud and the hill’s frowning brow. 


Ix. 


pened dews 
ids 


Pearl the soft eyelids of night-cradled flowers, 
That opening, smile but when the warm sun 
woos 
In daylight’s golden hours. 
Sadness comes on me with the twilight gray, 
And with the day my rhyme is laid away. 


[Dublin University Mag. 
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From The Spectator, 15 Sept. 
MOTIVES OF ITALY. 


A MISTAKE which might induce the reader 
of the daily journals totally to misconceive 
the actual state of Italy would be to con- 
sider the present — of time separately 
from the past. bat error would make 
him either exaggerate the appearance of 
movements, and anticipate some happy coup- 
de-théatre, converting “ the oppressed nation- 
alities” into happy peoples, and turning 
“ King Bomba” into Pantaloon, the Czar Alex- 
ander into the Clown of the European panto- 
mime ; or it would make the reader who takes 
repose in an easy scepticism disbelieve that 
there can be “ anything in it,” and dismiss the 
outward signs of the time as superficial changes 
that signify nothing. The fact is, that the 
principal movement at Naples, the appearance 
of some war-ship French or English to awake 
the placid echoes of the Bay and to shake 
King Ferdinand’s diaphragm with an unes- 
capeable tremor, has little to do in working the 
change that unquestionably goes forward in 
Italy ; but the real progress belongs to abid- 
ing causes long resident in the peninsula and 
inherent in the genius of the people. The 
very letter of Lucien Murat, which has been 
published in the London papers only in a mu- 
tilated form, belongs to 1854. It is an effusion 
of confidences “ to a relation,” intended pro- 
bably for a rather extensive “ private ” circu- 
lation ; and it simply points out Prince Lucien 
as a person who considers himself “ the only 
solution of the Neapolitan question, but decid- 
edly disposed to await an invitation before he 
takes any step. Prince Lucien is not a lead- 
ing agitator, but only pretends to be an histor- 
ical personage, transmitted from the past, and 
available for the future if occasion should arise. 
He is decidedly not an active element in the 
Vesuvian commotion. The wrongs of the ex- 
Minister Saliceti, “ spretaque injuria forme,” 
were equally perennial, and were only brought 
into activity by the exciting causes of King 
Ferdinand’s own restless, cowardly cruelty. 
It is the Bourbon crown that is the blister; but 
it is a blister upon the mildest and most inert 
people on earth, and the Neapolitans themselves | 
will only be an adjective in any larger and more 





energetic movement that may arise elsewhere. 
Those signs which point to the most positive, 
and perhaps even speediest results, belong to 


the perennial movements. We have oftener 
than once pointed to the quasi-Protestantism 
which is arising in Italy, not by a severance of | 
the people from the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion, but by a practical independence in tem- 
poral matters from the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
whose authority in such matters is unduly 
emp under that of the civil powers. Spain 

always adhered to that theory dogma- 
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tically, but has lately asserted it with a round- 
ness and explicitness which derive new politi- 
cal force and effect from being communicated 
to the great bulk of the town population 
through a press. Sardinia has not only brav- 
ed excommunication, but has opened her press 
toa discussion on the rights of the Church, 
which is even more fatal to the authority of 
the Pope than a direct hostility would be. 
The comparative merits of clerical and civil 
jurisdiction in temporal matters is discussed 
with a freedom and an analytical vigor, and 
defended. by an indiscretion and rancorous 
bigotry, that must place the hundreds of thou- 
sands of the reading population in a very fair 
position to be judges, and that in an Italian 
state where a political constitution, with self- 
government, is in actual working. Under the 
impulse o Pontifical Government, the same 
discussion has begun to show itsel in a fantas- 
tical and alarming manner before the very eyes 
of the Pope. 

On Monday week, the Pope had resolved 
to take a walk outside the Porta del Popolo; 
and he had descended from his carriage, when 
suddenly a crowd of skin-dressers, who had as- 
sembled in joyous bands to celebrate in a fan- 
tastical manner the day of their Saint, Bar- 
tholomew, came along the road in full career. 
The attendants of the Pope endeavored to ar- 
rest the career of the carriages in which some 
of the skin-dressers were; but the servants 
were jostled out of the way, and the holiday 
makers galloped on with utter disregard of the 
Holy Father ; who showed some alarm on the 
occasion. A coachman was afterwards arrest- 
ed; but no punishment of the driver can ef- 
face the disclosure of popular disregard for 
the Pontiff. Nor was that the only adventure 
which he met on the same day. Passing along 
the Via di Ripetta, he found a number of peo- 
ple assembled, who began. to cry for “ Bread !” 
and when he gave them his benediction, cries 
were heard of “Anything beside benediction 
—we want bread!” Not the “ super-substan- 
tial bread” of which the Douay Testament 
speaks, but the oo bread which the baker 
prepares, and which in Rome is officially sold 
under price to the poorest. This is drawing 
the comparison between spiritual and tempo- 
ral jurisdiction in a manner to bring it pain- 
fully close to the Sovereign Pontiff; particu- 
larly as he has more blessings than pence or 
bread. 

A pamphlet that has been put forward as 
the organ of the Muratist party in Naples 
looks anxiously for a union between Piedmont 
and Naples. This is natural. Prince Lucien 
declares himself in favor of constitutional gov- 
ernment; constitutional government is estab- 
lished in the Sardinian states, but the position 
of the Sardinian states, even in reference to 
their international relations, belongs toa series 
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of causes infinitely more extended than the 
present day, going far beyond 1848. A cor- 
respondence has just been published which 
took place in 1783-'4 between the Government 
of the King of Sardinia and its representa- 
tives in Paris and Berlin. Whether the mo- 
tive of the correspondence originated with the 
King, Victor Amadeus the Third, or with his 
Minister, Count Peronne, does not appear 
from the passages that have come before us; 
but it would seem that the King had the larger 
share in suggesting it. His attention was 
drawn to the state of the Crimea, where the 
Khan Gueray appeared to be re-established, 
but where he was menaced by the military 
preparations of Austria and Russia in a man- 
ner unmistakable. The King sees in these 
preparations a decided intention to make ap- 
proaches upon Turkey; he points out that 
Spain and the Western Powers, in common 
with Italy, have an interest in defending the 
independence of Turkey and preventing Rus- 
sia from establishing herself on the Mediter- 
ranean ; he tells his ministers at the French 
and Prussian courts to explain his sentiments, 
and if they can to bring about a league for the 
protection of Turkey by stopping the progress 
of Russia and Austria in the Crimea. “ It 
would not be wonderful,” writes the King, on 
the 8th of April, 1783, “ if Austria were not to 
act hostilely in the first instance, but were to 
limit herself to the prudent precautions of 
watching over her own frontier, ready in the 
sequel to take her part according to events ; 
so that in that guise she might have the air of 
conceding to the insinuations made to her by 
the powers interested for the Porte, and at 
the same time would make a true diversion 
favorable to Russia.” King Victor Amadeus 
sees only one difficulty in the league that he 
recommends,—that of securing the naval as- 
sistance of England, who could scarcely be 
brought to act concurrently with France. 

The parallel with the present day is remark- 
able ; the differences are equally striking. 
England and France act as one; the league 
is complete by the naval assistance of Eng- 
land,—a grand compensation for that defec- 
tion of Prussia which has made her forfeit her 
place in Europe. But by whom is this corres- 

ondence published ? By Signor Castelli, the 
Sask of the National Archives of Sar- 


dinia; the publication being therefore a quasi- 
official act sanctioned by Count Peronne’s 
successor, Count Cavour. Thus it is not only 
a parallel, but a continuance of those causes 
which have elevated the noble house of Savoy 
to take a lead amongst the statesmen and pow- 
ers of Europe. 





From The Economist, 15 Sept. 
THE CLOUD IN THE SOUTH. 


WE have been charged by some of our con- 
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temporaries, both daily and weekly, with en- 
couraging the Italian patriots to insurrection 
by holding out to them hopes of English as- 
sistance. We need not tell the readers of the 
Economist that never was charge made with 
less shadow of foundation. On the contrary, 
we have on several occasions, expressly and 
parenthetically, deprecated any revolutionary 
movements in the Peninsula, for this reason 
among many others—that we saw little ground 
for supposing either that the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government was sufficiently fixed and de- 
cisive to insure their interfering at all or 
interfering on the right side or that the sym- 
pathies of the British nation were sufficiently 
vivid and enduring to ensure their untiring 
interest in the popular cause after they had 
once embarked in it. A few months ago, 
when the question of “evoking the nationali- 
ties,” as it is termed, was much discussed, we 
did violence to our own feelings and aspira- 
tions out of regard to the maintenance of the 
English character for justice and consistency, 
and argued at some length that no one who 
knew our people’s tendencies would trust their 
continued and unflagging sympathies with any 
struggle for liberty in foreign lands, and that 
noone who had our people’s reputation sin- 
cerely at heart would urge them to encourage 
or engage in a struggle of which they were 
likely to grow sick and weary before victory 
had crowned it. We are of this opinion still. 
But we cannot on that account abstain from 
holding up to execration follies, brutalities, 
and oppressions which would provoke any pa- 
tience and justify any retaliation; nor do we 
feel ourselves called upon, by any apprehen- 
sion of the consequences, to shrink from de- 
picting in the plainest language what are the 
obvious inferences to be drawn from the events 

assing under our eyes, and what must be the 
inevitable result of the blind and stupid bar- 
barity with which Ferdinand of Naples is af- 
flicting his people, outraging his kind, filling 
the measure of his crimes, and storing up 
wrath against the day of wrath. 

We say, therefore, again, and we say it with 
alarm and grief, that in the South of Italy 
affairs seem to have reached a crisis which 
warrants the belief that a convulsion may 
every moment take place. The wretched 
King of Naples and his brutal and absurd 
Minister of Police, not content with manifest- 
ing their Russian sympathies as plainly as they 
dare, appear bent upon trying an experimen- 
tum crucis upon the patience and long-suffer- 
ing of the people. There are few extremes 
of steady tyranny that would not be endured 
there in silence ; the upper ranks are not asa 
body either very energetic or very liberal ; the 
middle classes have long been broken into 
slavery and silence ; the army has till lately 
been a sort of a spoilt child of the Sovereign ; 
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and the populace, content with sunshine and 
macaroni, feel no sense of oppression and no 
desire for freedom, and are always ready to 
shout and sometimes to fight for a Monarch 
who cajoles them and a Government which 

s them. The land is so beautiful, the 
climate so delicious, the soil so fertile in the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, that life is very 
easy, and, unless laboriously and viciously 
made otherwise, very sweet ; men are satisfied 
with little and obtain that little readily ; a shed 
to sleep in, a slice of water melon, and a cigar 
of villanous tobacco, constitute the only neces- 
saries of life to the mass. Everything, there- 
fore, that can be borne will be borne ; and the 
oppression which drives the Neapolitans to 
desperation must be general, barbarous, and 
stupid beyond all ordinary measure. 

e limits of ible endurance on one 
side and of conceivable folly and brutality on 
the other seem, however, to have been nearly 
reached. If no actual and cognizable insults 
have been offered to the Western Powers, the 
disposition to insult has been plainly shown. 
The military, who used to be the special ob- 
jects of the King’s favor, appear to have fallen 
into suspicion and disgrace. The police au- 
thorities do not hesitate to affront and arrest 
them on the most trivial pretexts; and a bad 
feeling is growing up between these two in- 
struments of tyranny out of which may sprin 
much hope for freedom. Men of rank an 
loyalty, never suspected of liberalism and 
grievously suspected by the patriots of the 
strongest conservative leanings, are snubbed, 
outraged, and bullied by wretched police 
agents who, in better times, would cringe and 
tremble before their very looks ;—while gen- 
tlemen of spotless character and barristers of 
reputation and eminence are actually flogged 
on suspicion of disaffection, or to extort con- 
fessions of supposed accomplices. Society is 
beset with spies, and in a state of utter disor- 
ganization, terror, and suppressed fury. Mean- 
time the Monarch, conscious of the detestation 
in which he is held, and aware that all these 

roceedings, authorized and unauthorized, of 
fis tools ‘must increase this universal abhor- 
rence, lives in dread of assassination and sees 
daggers in the air ;—he shuns his capital, flies 
from one country house to another, shuts him- 
self up from every eye, and as far as possible 
creates desolation and solitude around him. 
What will be the upshot of all this, whether 
an outbreak can be long delayed, and what 
form and dimensions it will assume, it would 
be rash to prophesy. If it be a quick volcanic 
eruption, a second Sicilian vespers, in which 
the Sovereign and his guilty accomplices shall 
meet with prompt and sweeping retribution,and 
his many victims be liberated from their loath- 
some dungeons and their rusty fetters, none can 
feel surprise,and few will affect regret. But such 
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a sudden insurrection would do little for the 
cause of freedom. It would be simply a hur- 
ricane of wild retributive justice which might 
clear the air and destroy much evil, but would 
leave a chaos of ruins out of which it would 
not be easy to construct better and more abid- 
ing arrangements. And for any more delib- 
erate and more general re-construction, neither 
the Italians nor the Western Powers are yet 
prepared—though it is time to think of yA 
aration. The affairs and prospects of the 
Peninsula are, indeed, fearfully complicated. 
There is Russia, willing to support Ferdinand 
in any atrocities and to approve his insanest 
follies. There is Austria, as oppressive but 
less foolish, cursing his untimely crimes as men 
curse the blunders of an accomplice who 
brings them into difficulties, but certain to aid 
him, if she is permitted, in crushing any at- 
tempt at insurrection. There is Mazzini—sick 
of hope deferred, and growing short-sighted and 
unscrupulous in his despair—prepared to take 
advantage of any popular movement, and even 
to accept the assistance of Russia to create one 
— if Russia, out of spite to Austria, should be 
willing to use him as an agent of discord and 
confusion. There is Murat, or the partisans 
of Murat, circulating pamphlets through the 
Neapolitan dominions, reminding the people 
that a son of their once popular King yet sur- 
vives, and is ready to come forward and res- 
cue them as soon as they think the Bourbon 
dynasty has filled up the measure of its crimes. 
There is France, jealous of Austrian influence 
in Italy, and sore indignant at Austrian vacil- 
lation and daskle-deding supposed to be in 
secret not hostile to the pretensions of Murat ; 
disgusted with the misgovernment and cruel- 
ties at Naples, but hampered by its guilty con- 
nection with misgovernment nearly as infa- 
mous at Rome; and, by its alliances and 
antecedents, tied out almost. equally from em- 
bracing in the Peninsula the cause of freedom 
or the cause of tyranny. And, finally, there 
is England, sick and sad at the barbarities of 
Bourbon despotism, but dreading more the 
probable excesses of insurgent patriots; unable 
to connive at Muratist = yet feeling that 
any dynasty would be preferable to the effete 
and wicked one which now reigns at Naples; 
and with its fundamental principles of foreign 
policy still so unsettled and transitional that, 
if a poe Italian rising should take place, it 
would be sorely puzzled what countenance to 
assume or what part to play,—whether to let 
popular sympathies or governmental traditions 
guide its action,—whether to encourage the 
struggles of the sufferers, or with shame and 
reluctance to stand by the side of the #pres- 
sors. 


Truly the perplexities of the situation are 
embarrassing enough to statesmen of the clear- 
est vision and the most fixed principles of ac- 
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tion. An Italian rising—caused by admittedly 
unendurable oppression and based upon un- 
questioned right, coming at a time when our 
hands are full with the work of a desperate 
conflict,—with Austria, the source and soul 
of Italian sufferings, neither our enemy nor our 
ally,—with France, our cordial and loyal co- 
operator in our deadly strife, despotic at home 
and the supporter of an eminently bad despot- 
ism abroad,—would assuredly present a prob- 
lem easier to propound than to solve, and the 
occurrence of which must be accepted as a 
merited but bitter punishment for duties for- 
merly evaded and crimes long ago connived 
at. But it may come any hour; and our ob- 
ject in thus plainly stating both the probability 
of the event and the embarrassment it must 
bring with it, is that both the British Govern- 
ment and the British nation may make up 
their minds in time, and be prepared, when 
the crisis shall arrive, to act in a manner not 
unworthy of their high pretensions nor incon- 
sistent with their avowed principles. Not an 
hour should be lost in coming to a distinct and 
cordial understanding with France, and induc- 
ing her to join us in an honest, noble, and 
disinterested line of policy. The adoption 
and avowal of one plain and defensible princi- 
ple will suffice. Let us announce our deter- 
mination neither to interfere ourselves be- 
tween tyrannical monarchs and outraged 
citizens, nor to permit the interference of 
any other Power. Let Ferdinand and his 
victims, and Pio Nono and his victims, try 
their mutual strength and settle their domestic 
quarrels. If the oppressors are really the 
strongest, why, we may deplore the fact, but 
it would be idle and irrelevant in us, occupied 
and distant as we are, to attempt to redress 
the balance: to do so would be to cre- 
ate by external force an artificial condition 
which honor and consistency would oblige us 
to continue to uphold. But if, as we believe, 
the enslaved and the injured would prove 
more than a match for their tyrants if cut off 
from foreign aid,—why, it would be a crime 
and a blunder if we were to stand by and 
suffer that foreign aid to be rendered,—if we 
were to permit others to do for the wrong 
what we deny ourselves the luxury of doing 
for the right. We are fully aware of the dif 
ficulty which may be experienced in persuad- 
ing and enabling our gallant ally to adopt this 
simple rule of action, but we believe that this 
difficulty may and must be overcome. For 
we can see no other course which will not 
either involve us in endless perplexity and la- 
bor, or cover us with indelible dishonor. To 

rmit Austria to interpose to assist Ferdinand 
in his oppressions or to save him from the 

unishment of his atrocities, would, we appre- 

end, be a clear moral impossibility,—and 
assuredly Austria has devel ne such crimi- 
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nal connivance at our hands. For the Allies 
to interpose themselves and compel the King 
of Naples to govern decently, would be to a» 
sume a protectorate over his people which 
would involve us in vast future difficulties— 
which we could neither retain with benefit 
nor abandon with honor. 

One word more. It is said that we are 
sending ships of war to Naples to seek retri- 
bution for insults offered to our representa- 
tives. Let us not fall into the error we have 
too often committed in past times, of confound- 
ing an offending Monarch with the people 
who suffer under him and who hate him. t 


us deal with him and his agents directly and 
alone, and not injure or annoy peaceful citi- 
zens in the vain idea of punishing Sovereigns 
and officials'who care not one straw for any 
human beings but themselves. 





From The Spectator, 15 Sept. 
THE POSITION. 


One certain result of the achievement of 
last Saturday at Sebastopol is, that the Allied 
army in the Crimea is released from the spell 
that has bound it up for nearly a twelvemonth. 
The men are set free from the irksome labor 
of the trenches; the regiments are emancipa- 
ted from the sickening prospect of winter- 
quarters in restraint; the armies are relieved 
rom their nightmare, and move once more in 
a field of action with victory in prospect. If 
the survivors have been released from the 
trenches, some have been consigned to that 
narrow and short trench from which there is 
no release ; but they had confronted their fate 
before they reached it; we knew that this 
penalty had to be paid before emancipation, 
and at whatsoever cost at least the spell is 
broken. 

It is not quite correct to say that Sebasto- 
pol has been taken; the half—the more im- 
portant half of Sebastopol—has been aban- 
doned. It is “a mass of blood-stained ruins.” 
Not, however, so entirely worthless as Prince 
Gortschakoff would make believe, but still not 
the whole; and the reduction of the citadel is 
still a victory reserved for the future. Even 
after that there are the artillery and troops of 
the Mackenzie heights, and certainly more 
campaigning before the possession of the Cri- 
mea be decided in favor of the Allies. The 
immediate future, therefore, is uncertain—is a 
subject of speculation. But we have accom 
plished at Sebastopol that which, being long 
deferred, we began to think would never be 
accomplished; we are advancing, Russia is re~ 
trograde ; and “hope deferred” is exchanged 
for a firm confidence that we can accomplish 
that which we undertake. 

Some of our contemporaries are rushing in- 
to the discussion of terms for the conclusion 
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of peace. Such a discussion is obviously pre- 
mature. Russia has as yet shown no signs of 
contrition, made no offer of surrender; she 
reckons up the resources that she can still 
count upon, and with her usual strategy ex- 
pects, by falling back, to fatigue her aggressor, 
and conquer him by her power of endurance. 
It is far too early, therefore, to discuss the 
terms of peace; Russia does not offer,and no 
offer can be made by any but Russia. An op- 
portunity was afforded to her of saving her 
pride, when the Western Powers accepted the 
mediation of Austria; she it was who con- 
vinced us that mediation must be illusory; and 
if there is any humiliation now in submitting, 
she has drawn the humiliation upon herself. 
She must be made to feel that she is not equal 
to that conquest and domination which she has 
interrupted the peace and disturbed the whole 
continent to consummate. In the struggle, we 
have detected at once her craft, her malignity, 
and her obduracy ; and she has given us no 
evidence that she is cured of either of those 
bad qualities. She can only be cured by 
further castigation; and thus she must not 
only be bound, but humbled. 

As to the eventualities of the contest, they 
cannot be calculated at this moment. Who 
would venture to predict them ?—Certainly 
we cannot. We may sympathize with “the 
nationalities,” if they will enable us to identify 
them. We may hope that before the war is 
over, those who have suffered from the com- 
bination of despotic powers to keep down each 
other’s subjects may have a day of justice. 
But we have not arrived at that point where 
the map of Europe is before us, and we can- 
not undertake to resettle its boundaries and 
distributions. At this point our conclusions 
can only be negative. We believe that it will 
be practically impossible at the next settlement, 
which is more or less near, to repeat the fatal 
errors of 1815. The Despotic Powers obtained 
the settlement for their own purposes, they 
have used it for their own purposes, they have 
violated it for their own purposes; and it will 
not lie in the function of the Western Powers 
to restore that settlement. 

We cannot speculatively sketch out any 
scheme for emancipating “the nations ;” but 
if, by the simple extinction of the false settle- 
ment of 1815, which was emphatically con- 
demned by our own Minister at the Congress, 
those nations can acquire some prospect of 
freedom and independence, by so much more 
will the spirit of the present moment be car- 
ried out. Be the peace concluded in 1855 or 
any other year, it cannot renew the terms of 
the peace of 1815. 

At former settlements the Governments of 
this country have shown a remarkable favor 
for its enemies at the expense of its frierds. 
Possibly, that mistake would not now be so 
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easily pardoned to the English Ministers as it 
has been before. In former contests we have 
had minor states standing by us and giving us 
material aid; and we suffered them to sur- 
render that which they had at the settlement, 
forgetting to compensate them or even to re+ 
store their own. We cannot think of Sicily, 
and of 1812, 1820, or 1848, without a blush. 
But, unquestionably, no settlement of the 
peace now could be sanctioned by the English 
people which should treat Sardinia as Sicily 
was treated. England and France stand 
pledged not to appropriate any’territory con- 
quered by them during the present war; but 
they are not bound to guarantee the integrity 
of any empire opposed to them or subserving 
their enemy ; and if it should so happen that 
the Crimea should revert to the Genoese, who 
could regret it ? 

Another conclusion which we may consider 
as already formed is, that those who have stood 
aloof from us during the contest can have no 
locus standi in the council of the Western 
League for settling the peace, which others, 
not they, have conquered. Prussia refused to 
be with us while it was war, and victory was 
doubtful. Victory accomplished, she has not 
the slightest right to meddle with the settle- 
ment of the spoils. Before she can earn such 
a right, she must do something to assist us in 
rendering the conquest more complete. So 
with Austria; she has tampered enough with 
mediations and consultations. We do not at- 
tach much importance to the suspicions of 
those who think that Austria is under some 
separate agreement with Russia, and that when 
peace is restored it will be found that she holds 
the Principalities, which she has always covet- 
ed, for some purpose understood by Russia 
and profitable to herself Any sufferance of 
such an arrangement is, of course, out of the 
question. Nor is Austria likely to have been 
so rash as to make the attempt. She knows 
the Principalities will not hold her. She knows 
that her designs upon that quarter have been 
denounced now for the greater part of a cen- 
tury. She knows that her only chance of 
avoiding worse embarrassments than those 
which she has drawn upon herself consists in 
keeping clear of any intrigues of that kind. 
The most that Austria can hope for is to come 
out of the contest undamaged on both sides 
by the contending parties. Even if she were 
to succeed, by the occupation of a large army, 
in retaining the Principalities, it would require 
a much larger army and larger funds to enable 
her to retain Italy. But we have proof that 
she knows as much. Her alarm at the forma- 
tion of the Anglo-Italian Legion, containing 
say some 6000 men, ga that she does not» 
trust in an army of half a million—on paper. 

If Austria is excluded from the European 
councils as respects Russia and the Western 
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Powers, leading statesmen of this country— 
not technically debarred from taking part by 
belonging to the Parliamentary Opposition— 
have preferred to alienate themselves from 
her Majesty’s councils by voluntary retirement. 
Some of them, we know, have since avowed 
themselves “of all things the maintainers of 
peace ;” and if-they have been always con- 
sistent in that opinion, they must have objected 
to war throughout. They assisted in the 
initiation of the war, perhaps for the purpose 
of keeping it at the stage of initiation. They 
have separated themselves, even more than 
an Opposition can separate itself, from the 
councils of their Queen and country. They 
may now press forward to urge premature 
counsels of “ peace ;” but by their own course 
of conduct their advice has been discredited, 
and it will not be hastily accepted by any who 
claim to represent the great British public. 





A PRO-RUSSIAN STATESMAN ON THE 
FALL OF SEVASTOPOL. 


[A private Letter communicated for The Tribune.} 


Brussets, Thursday, Sept. 13, 1855. 


My Dear : One act of the drama is 
through. ‘The Russians have lost Sevastopol, 
and with it the Crimea; and certainly they 
will not attempt to retake them. I think that 
the real war will now commence. For all who 
have written on this war have lost sight of the 
fact that there has not been from the begin- 

ing, either on the Danube or in the Crimea, 
a single pitched battle. All the fighting has 
been in attacking fortified or intrenched 
places; Oltenitza, Alma, Inkermann, Silis- 
tria, Chernaya and Sevastopol. Now we 
shall see. I have always thought and still 
think that in an open field the Russians can 
cope with their enemies. At any rate they 
can if they could do it at Inkermann and 
Chernaya, where they fought under all pos- 
sible disavantages, where they were huddled 
together by the ground and could not deploy. 
On alevel field the Russians manoeuvre as well 
and as quickly as any other troops, and the 
improvements of modern tactics are more fa- 
miliar to them than to the English. One thing 
is sure, they will fight well, better than they 
have fought so far. Defeats and disasters do 
not injure their morale ; believe me, that is a 
peculiarity of the Russian character. But, 
take it all in all, it is a terrible blow to Rus- 
sia; not to her prestige but to her power. 
Sevastopol and the Crimea contributed far 
more to the preponderance and the a 
of Russia than that little region which goes by 
the name of Poland. It was the most vulner- 
able point in the whole empire. Mutilate that 
and it will take a quarter of a century to heal 
the wound. In my opinion it is as bad as a bom- 
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bardment of St. Petersburg; I would have 
preferred the latter. I always have maintain- 
ed this against everybody, and I still maintain 
that the man who planned the expedition to 
the Crimea played a hazardous game but knew 
where to strike. The only consolation for me 
is to see that babbler, Kossuth, made an ass 
of, with his predictions. Believe me—and I 
feel the palpitations of Russia’s heart — the 

ast and present Emperors as well as every 

ussian statesman and general, would have 
preferred a thousand times to see all Euro 
—no matter a million of men in arms in Po- 
land, on the Vistula, or the Niemen, to the 
Crimean expedition. The Russians have cer- 
tainly lost more in resources, horses, cattle, 
and men, in supporting their army in the 
Crimea, than they did in the campaign of 
1812. Any man who knows the country 
knows this as surely as that the sun shines. 
And then a million of men in Poland fighting 
for her nationality, as Kossuth says, would 
have starved, ruined, devoured that nationality 
—that is, Poland: whereas it is Russia which 
now suffers and bleeds from St. Petersburg to 
the Black Sea. It would have been easier for the 
Russians to maintain 600,000 men between the 
Baltic and Bessarabia than 150,000 in the 
Crimea. And then all Europe in arms on 
the Niemen or the Vistula would have been 
starved out in three months. Germany and 
Prussia would have suffered terribly ; while 
France could and can, as well as England, 
much more easily provide for her troops in 
the Crimea by the aid of her fleets than she 
could in Poland or in any place in the interior 
of a poor country which the Russians would 
have laid waste for hundreds of miles around. 
I am sure that even now, if the Russians 
could choose, they would rather see Pelissier 
and his army in Poland than continue the 
struggle in the Crimea. This is what the 
Crimean expedition amounts to. 

I believe, I hope, that the Russians will do 
the impossible. But to tell you the truth, my 
heart bleeds, for I see that by this event the 
progress of civilization has been stopped on 
two points. First, in the West, Louis Napo- 
leon is fortified and the abjectness of the 
French increased—in whose eyes, with very 
few exceptions, the least glare of military 
glory suffices for liberty, honor, morality, and 
real national dignity; and then in the East, 
where, in spite of all that is said to the con- 
trary, Russia was an agent of civilization, and 
where Russia alone could and can fill that 
office. 

The Czars have received a fearful punish- 
ment for having followed for more than 
twenty years past a German and not a Rus- 
sian policy; for meddling with European 
squabbles ; for marching into Hungary in 1849 
instead of taking Constantinople in 1848, as 
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Russian interests demanded at a time when 
nobody could have opposed it. Itisa terrible 
lesson by which they will profit. You are 
young, and you will live long enough, I am sure, 
to see Russia rise again. Her latent forces 
are too great to be broken by even this ter- 
rible blow. As for me,I have nothing but 
the petty consolation of seeing the great 
Kossuth floored. If even last year Russia or 
Nicholas had had the courage to make an ap- 
peal to the Sclaves of Southern Europe, where 
now would Austria be with or without her 
allies ? 





From the Examiner, 15 Sept. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF MEXICO. 


For the fourth time, Santa Anna is reported 
to have abdicated power in Mexico; and 
though some doubts are expressed as to the 
truth of the report, it is tolerably clear that 
“his Highness” has for some time past beer 
drawing near the end of his political life, and 
that the political condition of Mexico is about 
to undergo another change. 

On the shores of the Pacific a successful re- 
sistance to Santa Anna had been long main- 
tained. Vera Cruz, on the opposite coast, had 
at last pronounced against him ; and Yucatan 
has, for years past, aimed at separation. The 
provinces bordering Texas seem also disposed 
to follow its example, and set up for themselves 
as independent, preparatory of course to ulte- 
rior absorption into the United States ; and 
though American fillibusterism in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and French designs in Sonora, failed, 
it is become quite clear that the Government 
of the City of Mexico has no power of retain- 
ing those distant States as members of a cen- 
tralized republic, should they be disposed to 
separate from the other provinces. Getting rid 
of Santa Anna, and returning toa federal sys- 
tem of government, may for a while save Mexi- 
co from disruption and subdivision into a series 
of small States, after the melancholy fashion of 
Central America; but the absence of either a 
homogeneous population or of an intelligent 
predominant race, the want of any principle of 
cohesion and adherence among the various in- 
habitants of Mexico, their confusion of tongues, 
the diversity and antagonism of material inter- 
ests arising out of a protective manufacturing 
system, the complete demoralization of the 
country, the remorseless animosities of public 
men, and their constant resort to the sword — 
all these ery render it little probable that 
the Republic of Mexico can be kept together, 
even if we omit from consideration what is sup- 
posed (with poy sd some exaggeration) to be 
the policy of the Government of Washington. 

Yet it is for the interest of mankind that a 
considerable State should be preserved, and 
grow strong in the country marked on the map 





as Mexico. For just look at its situation. It is 
a block of territory which not only possesses all 
the climates and varieties of soil of the earth, 
and is capable of producing nearly everything 
that man either wants or can wish for, but it 
lies midway between the Norih and South 
American continents — midway, too, between 
Europe and Asia; extending in its central re- 
gion only five or six hundred miles from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; and having all those 
natural capabilities of connecting the two 
oceans which the United States have not. 
Mexico, in short, is the Egypt, and, by the fer- 
tility of its soil and its mineral wealth, far more 
than the Egypt of America. 

The world requires, then, the nationality of 
Mexico ; and the danger is, that the world will 
lose it- Not because, large though its surface 
is, Mexico wants population ; for it has a | 
eight millions of inhabitants, and England, 
with fewer people, was a first-rate European 
State. But numbers do not constitute the 
main elements of nationality. These are rather 
to be found in homogeneousness, in force and 
spirit of character, m unity of purpose and 
object, in a desire for corporate existence, in a 
love of independence and a resolution to pre- 
serve it, inacommon language. But in all 
these characteristics of nationality, Mexico is 
deplorably deficient. 

Of its eight millions scarcely one are whites, 
more than two are hybrids, and four and a half 
are Indians. Thus there is a dominant race 
amounting to only about a seventh of the 
whole population ; and if we deduct from it 
the usual proportion of females, children, and 
old people, the number of adult and active 
whites will probably not much exceed 300,000. 
Among them have hitherto been divided the 
authority of the state, the strength of the army, 
and the wealth of the pum 4 Yet it is a 
class possessing not a single virtue; corrupt 
and corruptible, cruel and cowardly—in short, 
hopeless. In spite of wealth, considerable 
education, and some social refinement and 
elegance in its upper strata, it has not pro- 
duced a single man with any pretensions to 
greatness, with any capacity to create or con- 
solidate a state, or with anything of that at- 
tractive patriotism which arouses enthusiasm 
and public virtue. All belonging to it seem 
born to confound and ruin their country. 

Nor has there been any uniformity of de- 
sign to compensate for the want of ability or 
honesty. They have differed, and do still dif- 
fer, among themselves as to the form of gov- 
ernment as well as to the men worthy to carry 
it on; and the consequence is, there has been 
no stability of system or perseverance in any 
one line of policy. Between a federal and 
centralized form of republic there has been a 
mage we game of battledoor and shuttlecock. 

ow there has been a federal constitutional 
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Mexico, with provincial assemblies in its prov- 
inces—then a general legislature in the capital, 
with nothing at all in the provinces. Consti- 
tution has followed constitution—pronuncia- 
mento after pronunciamento, civil war after 
civil war. Scarcely a State but has started a 
new plan of Government; until, under Santa 
Anna, Mexico was a republic without a legis- 
lature, and had a chief without a title. 
Besides the evil of a disorderly army, whose 
pay is always in arrear, and whose allegiance 
1s therefore venial, Mexico is cursed with the 
perhaps still greater evil of an enormously 
rich church in the hands of an ignorant and 
bigoted clergy. The church in Mexico, in 
addition to the enormous property belonging 
to it, manages all the charitable trusts of the 
country, and is the great money-lender and 
pawnbroker. While the State is insolvent, 
the church is wealthy, and the great proprie- 
tors are generally in debt to it. The church 
consequently possesses great political power; 
by this power the exercise of all other religions 
than the Roman Catholic is prohibited ; and 
in this way an effectual stop is placed on im- 
migration. The sword and the bell are the 
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reducing the 


ible that does not begin by 
ee and abating the 


rmer to subordination, 
wealth of the latter. 

The dominant class is not spread over the 
surface of the country, but lives profusely, 
profligately, and listlessly in towns. To aug- 
ment their wealth, selfishness introduced a 
protective system. The cities thereby tax 
the country, the north levies tribute on the 
south, and new elements of turbulence, weak- 
ness, and ruin are established. 

The Indian population is divided and kept 
apart by a Babel of tongues. There are in 

exico more than forty different languages. 
And the half-breeds have all the vices of both 
Spaniards and Indians. 

Add to this—the enormous public deot, and 
the frightful. dishonesty of Mexico; roads in- 
fested with banditti ; drunkenness, gambling, 
and recklessness of life, among the lower 
classes ; general immorality—and the outlines 
of the sketch are complete. 

How to save such a country from itself is 
the problem its present plight offers for consi- 
deration, and another Cortez seems wanted to 
solve it. We much fear that he is not at 





plagues of Mexico; and no improvement is 


hand. 





‘ 
A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles 
By Phillip Henry Gosse, A.L.S. Part I. 


The object of Mr. Gosse’s “ Marine Zodlogy” 
is to furnish a handbook for the sea-side, by 
which the loiterer, if he likes to undergo the 
trouble, may draw amusement and instruction 
from almost every pool of water that the tide 
leaves behind it. This, however, cannot be done 
without preliminary acquirement; and that can 
only be gained by some pains and study. A bird, 
a beast, a fish, or a plant, is readily recognized, 
if its peculiar + or family may not be so 
easily settled. The creatures described by Mr. 
Gosse cannot always be seen, except perhaps by 
a practised naked eye ; it is almost as difficult to 
detect many of them, not in their particular 
family but as animantia at all. 

To those who are disposed to undergo the 
trouble of mastering the rudiments of marine 
zodlogy this volume will be found of considera- 
ble advantage. In fact, when completed by the 
second part, it will be the only work of the kind. 
The information, collected, condensed, revised, 
and extended by Mr. Gosse, could only be ob- 
tained by the purchase and study of many 
volumes, able and a. no doubt, but costly. 
“Thirty pounds would not purchase the books 
necessary for the identification of the marine ani- 
mals of Great Britain.” They would, however, 
contain fuller accounts of the animals them- 
selves, and perhaps better satisfy or instruct the 
reader. This, Mr. Gosse may say, was not in- 
tended by him. He gives, and very ably, a gen- 


eral account of each class; to give more would 
extend his work beyond a pocket-book. The ob- 
jection would not apply to some general hints 
or setting about becoming a zodlogist, as well 
as fuller information touching the particular 
coasts or places where particular animantia are 
most likely to be found ; as is done, for example, 
in local books of botany. This might be worth 
supplying in a new edition —Spectator. 





Canada : an se to which was awarded the 
First Prize by the Paris Exhibition Committee 
of Canada. By J. Sheridan Hogan. 


Facts mingled with incidental descriptions re- 
specting Canada; and, as the reader may sup- 

ose from the tribunal which awarded the author 

is prize, not to the disadvantage of the country. 
Geographical, geological, commercial, industrial, 
populational, educational information, as well 
as facts relating to things in general, are put 
forward by Mr. Hogan, sometimes tabularly, 
sometimes descriptively. He mingles with these 
statistical matters various individual pictures. 
He also does a little in the comparative way, and 
makes out a enough case in favor of the 
te po of Canada versus the United States. 

or example, between 1800 and 1850 the popn- 
lation of the United States increased nearly 400 
per cent; between 1811 and 1851 the population 
of Upper Canada increased 1100 per cent. The 
more correct comparison perhaps might be with 
some of the Western States, or with loth the 
Canadas.— Spectator. 
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From the Spectator. 


HERRING ON PAPER AND PAPER 
MAKING* 


Tue matter of this volume was originally 
delivered at the London Institution, as lectures 
on substances used for writing upon, and the 
art of adapting them to that purpose, both in 
ancient and modern times. The author’s 
family, if not himself, is closely connected with 
the paper trade; and the lectures combine 
the qualities which might be looked for from 
the union of liberal curiosity and practical 
knowledge. They also exhibit aneatness of 
style that indicates some literary training. Of 
the three chapters of which the volume con- 
sists, the first is devoted to the history of the 
subject. It briefly describes the different 
substances— skin, papyrus, bark, leaves— 
used for writing upon by the ancients and 
Oriental peoples; as briefly investigates the 
discovery of the art of making paper from 
cotton or flax (linen) ; landing in the conclu- 
sion that we do not know when, where, or how 
the art was discovered, but that it was most 

robably a Chinese invention, imported into 
Europe by Eastern travellers or traders. 
Popular opinion ascribes the introduction of 
the manufacture into this country to Sir John 
Spielman, who set up a mill at Dartford in 
1588. 


Paper, however, was made in Eng- 
land at least a century earlier; the authority 
being better than that of Jack Cade in his 
charge against Lord Say—* thou hast built a 
paper-mill.” 


The earliest trace of the manufacture in this 
country occurs in a book printed by Caxton, 
about the year 1490, in which it is said of John 
Tate :— 


Which late hathe in England doo make thys pa- 
per thynne, 

That now in our Englyssh thys booke is prynted 
inne. 


His mill was situate at or near Stevenage, in 
Hertfordshire ; and that it was considered wor- 
thy of especial notice is evident from an entry 
made in’ Henry the Seventh’s Household Book, 
on the 25th of May 1498—‘ For a rewarde 
geven at the paper-mylne, 16s. 8d.” And again 
in 1499—“ Geven in rewarde to Tate of the 
mylne, 6s. 8d. 


Was this a payment or a present on the 
part of the close-fisted Tudor ? 

The second and third chapters contain a 
history of the progress of papermaking; in 
which the practice of the art is indicated, and 
the modern methods by machinery are de- 


* Paper and Papermaking, Ancient and Modern. 
’ By Richard Herring. With an Introduction, by 
the Rev. George Croly, LL D. Published by Long- 
man and Co. 
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scribed at length, and illustrated by cuts and 
specimens. With the description of the actual 
processes of the manufacture are pleasantly 
mingled some collateral facts, often of the 
nature of anecdote; as this account of the 
first avoidance and subsequent use of the 
paper-mark in the Ireland forgeries — the 
most skilful literary imposture of modern 
times, if not of any time. 


This gentleman tells us, at one part of his ex- 
planation, that the sheet of paper which he used 
was the outside of several others, on some of 
which accounts had been. kept in the reign of 
Charles the First; and, being at that time whol- 
ly unacqauinted with the water-marks used in 
he reign of Queen Elizabeth, “I carefully se- 
lected (says he) two half-sheets, not having any 
mark whatever, on which I penned my first effu- 
sion.” A few pages further on he writes—“ Be 
ing thus urged forward to the production of more 
manuscripts, it became necessary that I should 
possess a sufficient quantity of old paper to ena- 
ble me to proceed ; in consequence of which, I 
applied to a bookseller named Verey, in Great 
May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, who, for the 
sum of five shillings, suffered me to take from 
all the folio and quarto’volumes in his-shop the 
fly-leaves which they contained. By this means 
I was amply stored with that commodity: nor 
did I fear any mention of the circumstance by 
Mr. Verey, whose quiet unsuspecting disposition, 
I was well convinced, would never lead him to 
make the transaction public; in addition to 
which, he was not likely even to know anything 
concerning the supposedShaksperian discovery by 
myself, and even if he had, I do not imagine that 
my purchase of the old paper in question would 
have excited in him the smallest degree of sus- 
picion. As I was fully aware from the variety 
of watermarks which are in existence at the pre- 
sent day, that they must have constantly been 
altered since the period of Elizabeth, and being 
for some time wholly unacquainted with the wa- 
ter-marks of that age, I very carefully produced 
my first specimens of the writing on such sheets 
of old paper as had no mark whatever. Having 
heard it frequently stated that the appearance of 
such marks on the papers would have greatly 
tended to establish their validity, I listened at- 
tentively to every remark which was made upon 
the subject ; and from thence I at length gleaned 
the intelligence that a jug was the prevalent wa- 
ter-mark of the reign of Elizabeth: in conse- 
quence of which, I inspected all the sheets of old 
paper then in my possession; and having select- 
ed such as had the jug upon them, I produced 
the succeeding manuscripts ~ these, being 
careful, however, to mingle with them a certain 
number of blank-leaves, that the production on 
a sudden of so many water-marks might not ex- 
cite suspicion in the breasts of those persons who 
were most conversant with the manuscripts.” 


In all that regards the various processes by 
machinery, whether in preparing the rags or 
straw, (for we hear liitle of other material as 
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in general use,) or in finishing the converted 


pulp” into perfect paper, Mr. Herring is full | tal 


and explicit. In the most essentially curious 
and important stage—the conversion of the 
rags or other substances into “pulp,” and 
then into the sheet of r however un- 
fini is brief and in curt. There 
may be, as he seems to intimate at the open- 
ing of his third chapter, “secrets of trade” 
involved ; or it may be that the process is so 
urely natural that there is nothing to tell. 
Foes can be made of almost anything if the 
’ material has a co edge which will 
enable it to cohere in the mass. There are 


standing eae jokes as to = is on 
into r. i cheap np egetable 
bre, produced by many families of the vege- 
table 


ingdom, is the most fit raw material. 
' Of these plants flax is perhaps the best ; at all 
events, its transformation into linen, and the 
wear and washing it unde as linen, pre- 

it for the purpose of the manufacture 
better and more cheaply than the papermaker 
could do by any artificial process. If these 
rags, or any other substances properly pre- 
pared, be saturated with water, they will in 
time resolve themselves into pulp. is pulp 
forms the basis or raw material of paper, 
and is not unlike gruel in appearance. It 
should be sufficiently thin to allow itself to be 
spread by a dexterous movement of the work- 
man equally over the mould; which is essen- 
tially a sieve, the wire-work allowing the water 
to drain away, and impressing its pattern upon 
the sheet, as “laid,” “wove,” etc. In practi- 
cal paper making, of course there is a great 
deal to do in preparation. Rags have to be 
sorted, cleaned by two or three processes, cut 
into bits by machines, and it might be said 
triturated, to facilitate the formation of pulp. 
In practice, too, a good deal of what is called 
“ adulteration” goes on with the pulp. In 
machine-made paper, the workman’s hand and 
his “ mould ” give ‘place to extensive complex- 
looking yet beautifully simple-working ma- 
chinery; and various processes have to be 
‘ undergone before the paper finally leaves the 
‘ mill. But when the papermaker has poured 
enough pulp into his mould to form a single 
sheet of paper, shaken his mould to sentortee 
: sheet of equable thickness, allowed an instant 
for the water to drain away, and turned the 
sheet flat: upon a piece of felt, the r is 
made: and this is. the wonder of the fanaa. 
The rest, even the machinery, is only common 
manufacturing. 

These remarks apply to writing or 
papers, whose materials must be w te, or 
capable of being bleached. Animal sub- 

such as silk or woollen, are useless: 
the “bleach” will not act upon them. For 
coarse brown ing-pape: ything will 
suffice, even old ropes, cattle, etc. ropes 
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paving 
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et matting, however, are essentially vege- 


The results of science applied to manufac- 
tures are not all gain. Speed, and what is 
more ht of, cheapness, are indeed attain- 
ed, but it is often at the expense of goodness 
in some way. In paper, the co uences 
soon exhibited themselves; and though such 
extreme cases as the following passage con- ~ 
tains may now be remedied, yet time, it is 
feared, would operate as mischievously on the 
fabric of machine-made paper. Hence the 
best account-books are still composed of hand- 
made paper; the wonders of machinery being 
left for cheaper and more perishable uses. 


Even the rags and tatters cast off by the very 
poorest of the poor may now be forwarded after 
sunrise many miles distant, and before sunset re- 
ceived back again converted into a becoming 
oundwork for the most enchanting billet-doux. 
till, productions of this character when con- 
trasted with the results of a slow and simple 
manipulation of finer materials, even to the un- 
practised eye will be found far inferior as seyerte 
the one grand test of superiority, viz. durability. 
The slower the process of manufacture is con- 
ducted from begjnning to end, from the tritura- 
tion of the “stuff” in the rag-engine, to the 
formation of the sheet, its sizing, drying, and 
rolling, the stronger and more durable will the 
paper ultimately turn ont. No. 17, which is a 
specimen of paper thus carefully made, and al- 
most as tough and durable as big me is ca- 
pable of sustaining a weight of no less than 200 
sae simply by means of a slip the width of g 
nk-note. If, however, we glance at the othe 
extreme, and take the aids frequently adopted to 
produce paper of apparent excellence from com- 
paratively worthless materials, we shall find oc- 
casion to regret more than one form of artificial 
assistance, which is perpetually liable to objec- 
tion. The effects, for instance, of excessivé 
pena ag | are still occasionally manifested, al- 
though, by a better system of washing the pulp, 
and the use of counteracting chemicals, evi 
which at one time resulted therefrom are how 
mainly checked. Within the recollection of my 
father, it was not at all an uncommon occurrence 
for a parcel of paper to become so ans meee J 
rished from the circumstance of its not having 
m thoroughly washed after bleaching, that to 
draw a sheet as a sample, and to fold it up in the 
usual way, was found utterly impossible, withont 
the sheets being cracked or broken at every fold. 
In some instances, the fibre was so completely 
destroyed that &n entire ream, composed of 480 
sheets, might be as readily snapped asunder as a 
_ of rotten wood, merely by giving it a sharp 
low against the back of a chair. 


In a late notice of Dr. Royle’s “ Fibrous 
Plants of India,” we observed that it was not 
only the fitness of a material for papermaking 
and its present plentifulness that to be 
looked to. There was the difficulty of gettin, 
a trade to change its ways; the necessity 
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considering whether an article which being 
now waste could be procured in apparently 
unlimited quantities could be so procured 
when a demand sprang up; and finally, how 
far the cost of procuring it, tra ing it, 
and preparing it, would not exceed the pre- 
sent price of For it must be borne in 
mind, that their value arises solely from de- 
‘ mand, except the small cost of collecting 
them. The labor of producing them has 
been already paid for in the price of the 
linen, ete. The practical answer indicates 


that this is the great difficulty. Mr. Herrin 
s on the subject, after he has descri 
e various acknowledged substances used in 
paper-making—as rags, ropes, bagging, can- 
vas. 


Cp by far the ter portion of the mate- 
rials employed are such as we have already allud- 
ed to, it is not from their possessing any exclusive 
suitableness—since various fibrous vegetable sub- 
stances have frequently been used, and are in- 
deed still successfully employed—but rather on 
account of their comparatively trifling value, 
‘arising from the limited use to which they are 
otherwise applicable. The agitation of late, 
which was partly occasioned by the war, and 
partly by a sudden and unprecédented demand, 
that there was a great scarcity of fibrous mate- 
rials fit to be used in papermaking, coupled with 
an advance in the price of at least twenty per 
cent, and still further heightened by the offer of 
10001. to any one who could procure an advan- 
tageous substitute, has necessarily called forth 
—~" suggestions; but, to quote the words of 
Dr. Forbes Royle, “ The generality of modern 
experimentalists seem to be wholly unacquainted 
with the labors of their predecessors, many of 
them commencing improvement by repeatin 

experiments which had already been made, an 

announcing results as new which had long pre- 
viously been ascertained.” The latest suggestion 
of the kind, and indeed the only one worth re- 
ferring to, is that which Lord Derby recently 
brought forward in the House of Lords, He first 
referred to a bill before the other House of Par- 
liament for incorporating a company established 
for the manufacture of paper from flax straw. 
Of course there is little new in this. The rags 
or maferials already employed are composed as 
everybody knows, to a very great extent, of the fi; 
bre of flax, and besides, possess this great advan- 
tage, that they have been repeatedly prepared for 
papermaking by the numerous alkaline washings 
which they necessarily receive during their pe- 
riod of use, which, if left to thespapermaker, as 
‘would be the case with flax in its raw state, to 
be done all at once, (and it must be done before 
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the fibre is fit for use,) would add so fearfully 
to the expense as to render its adoption for 
printing or writing paper altogether unadvisable. 
wever, Lord by proceeds—“ It was pro- 
—_ to employ the fibres of various plants in- 
igenous to the West Indies, such as the plan- 
tain, the’ aloe, and others, which grow in vast 
abundance, and which were utterly valueless at 
the present moment. He need not say that an 
immense abundance of this material could be 
produced ; and he wished only to mention, that 
on one estate in Demerara no less than 160,000: 
plantain trees were cut down every year, the 
trees going to waste, as they were cut down only 
for the purpose of getting at the fruit ; and this 
wasted material contained 250 tons of fibre capa- 
ble of being manufactured into paper.” 
Now admitting all this, which Lord Derby is 
to have said, I can again assert that there 
is nothing whatever new in it. I have specimens 
of paper from the same materials which wero 
made several years ago. The cost, however, of 
reducing the plantain into fibre, coupled with the 
expense of freight, was found, and will still be 
found to bring up the price so much as to effec- 
tually exclude it from the manufacture of paper ; 
for this simple reason, that of necessity, 
niust continue accumulating, and. before it will 
answer the purpose of the papermaker to employ 
new meterial—which is not so well adapted for 
his purpose as the old—he must be enabled to 
purchase it for considerably less than it would be 
worth in the manufacture of textile fabrics. 
* * * * 

To convey some idea of the number of sub- 
stances which have been really tried—in the li- 
brary of the British Museum may be seen a 
book, printed in the Low Dutch, containing up- 
wards of sixty specimens of paper, made of dif- 
ferent materials, the result of one man’s experi- 
ments alone, so far back as the year1772. In fact, 
almost every species of tough fibrous vegetable, 
and even animal substance, has at one time or 
another been employed,—even the roots of trees, 
their bark, the bine of hops, the tendrils of the 
vine, the stalks of the nettle, the common 
thistle, the stem of the hollyhock, the sugar-cane, 
cabbage-stalks, -shavings, saw-dust, hay, 
straw, willow, and the like. ‘ 

At the present time straw is occasionally used, 
sometimes in connection with other materials, 
such ne be or cotton ’ = even with = 
siderable advantage, providing the processes o 
pre are thoroughly understood. Where 
such is not the case, and silica contained in 
the straw has not been di Se ones of a 
strong 4 paper will invariably be found 
more or less brittle; in some cases so much as 


to be hardl om to any purpose whatever 
of practical utility. 
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UNCLE ISHAM. 


Tue Episcopal Recorder says: — The fol- 
lowing very beautiful lines were handed to us as 
written by a lady of North Carolina, on the death 
of an aged negro servant. They are well wor- 
thy of study, both from their intrinsic merit, and 
from the manner in which they develop some 
of the least observed but most important fea- 
tures of the relations on which they touch. 


One less is left to love us here —the good old 
man is gone ; 
Bat still he points us to the Rock he loved to 


rest upon ; 
One less to warn us what to do, and what to leave 


undone ; 
But still he animates our souls the Christian’s race 
to run. ; 


Through years he loved to labor, as a happy child 


aves play — 

He loved the garden, loved the corn, and loved 
the mew-mown hay ; 

He made a pet of everything by Nature’s bounty 


iven ; 
He looked on Nature as herself the work and gift 
of Heaven. 


Through years we saw him daily fed by his old 
ousehold band — 

His head stooped low to meet the cup in loving 
childhood’s hand ; 

And by this utter helplessness we saw him sore- 


tried, 
Yet hamal in sweet humility before the Cruci- 
, fied. ° 
Wesaw him robed in holiness — we saw him filled 
with love 
For all who dwell beneath the skies — for Him 


who reigns above ; 

Oh! how his soul was feasting on the Bread of 
Life Divine ! 

And drinking of the blessed cup that flows with 
heavenly wine ! 


We saw him silent, fearing still to speak the Ho- 


ly Name ; 

But when the Spirit bade him spread abroad the 
Saviour’s fame, . 

We saw his withered arms upraised, we heard his 
earnest prayer, 

That every soul upon the earth his Saviour’s 
grace might share. 


We heard his gospel messages — we heard his 
orious Psalm 
Of praises ! praises evermore to God and to the 
Lamb ! 
And in his silent ecstasies we saw the tear-drops 
stan 


In those dim eyes he could not reach with his 
poor palsied hand. 


His God hath wiped those tears away, that hand 
hath power to hold 


a 





The brow that looked all meekness here, now 
wears a radiant crown 

That evermore before the Throne of Glory bow- 
eth down ! 


We miss him when we seem to tread the narrow 


path alone — 

We miss his fitly spoken words, we miss their 
touching tone ; 

For every chord within his breast was so at- 
tuned by love, 

We miss the music of his voice as we would miss 
a dove. 


We miss him when a blessing comes, we wish 
with him to share, 


And when a fiery trial comes, we miss his fervent 


prayer; 

But Saviour ! when we draw towards Thee, his 
words salute our ear: — 

“ We cannot get too near the Lord — we cannot 
get too near!” 


So, like some sweet, confiding child, he loved on 
Thee to rest, . 

With thy own robe of righteousness so folded 
round his breast, 

That even Death’s dread arrow, fell as hurtless 
by thy side, . 

We think of him as one who lives, and not as one 
who di . 

And when before the mercy-seat we sometimes 
dare to kneel, 7 

So poor in spirit, that a sense of want is all wo 


Thy quickening Spirit bids us ask : “ Dear Sa- 
viour, let us be 

Still more like him — for then, we shall be more 
and more like Thee !” 





THE STARS, 


Kip stars that look from heaven’s unopened 
portals ! 
Ye watchful sentries piercing through the skies ! 
Why gaze adown upon this world of mortals 
Your sleepless eyes ¢ 


While age on age, the grave-dust is coeeene 
While empires crumble, and whole nations die, 
Why dim ye not? -Who keeps your lamps still 
burning, 
Hung up so high? 


What was that hymn ye sang when young Cro- 
ion 


ati 
First burst to light from Chaos’ prison-bars ? 
Attune once more your harp to adoration, 
Worshipping stars ! 


Silence your answer ; silence, and silence only, 
No faint ne ill this stirless air, 
While I walk forth alone, and yet, not lonely, 
For ye are there — 
Glittering like camp-fires from yon azure prairie ; 
Lighting yourbeacone on night’s shadowy coast; 


Trimming your lamps, that never, never vary—~ 
A countless host, 


8. P. D. 
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“MY ANGEL LOVE.” 


Mr. Willis thus introduces an unpublished poem 
of the late Mrs. Emily C. Judson, in his last let- 
ter from Idlewild to the Home Journal : — 


“ There is @ poem written W one of our foster- 
children of genius, of which I am reminded by 
this question of angelic aid to our mortal imper- 
fectness of reach. I am not sure that it has ever 
been published. ‘ Fanny Forrester’ wrote it, and 
it has been among my manuscripts till I have 
learned its inspired harmonies by heart. Even if 
it be found elsewhere in print, however, it will not 
be unrefreshing to read, for a change, a bit of the 
old fashioned poetry that has in it both meaning 
and music. The widowed heart of the gifted one 
~~ with her apostle husband just gone before her 
to heaven — thus vary naan | tells the story of 
one earthly love and its still lingering ‘ hold of 


I @azep down life’s dim labyrinth, 
A wildéring maze to see, 

Crossed o’er by many a tangled clew, 
And wild as wild could be ; 

And as I gazed in doubt and dread, 
An angel came to me. 


I knew him for a-heavenly guide, 

I knew him even then, 

Though meekly as a child he stood 
Among the sons of men — 

By his deep spirit-loveliness, 
I knew him even then. 


And as I leaned my weary head 
Upon his proffered breast, 

And scanned the peril-haunted wild 
From out my place of rest, 

I wondered if the shining ones 
Of Eden were more blest. 


For there was light within my soul, 
Light on my peaceful way, 
And all around the blue above 
The clustering starlight lay ; 
And easterly I saw upreared 


The pearly gates of day. 


So hand in hand, we trod the wild, 
My angel love and I— 

His lifted wing all quivering 
With tokens from the sky. 

Strange my dull thought could not divine 
*T was likted but to fly! 


Agia down life’s dim labyrinth 


j e my way alone, 
While wildly through the midnight sky 
Black, ag clouds are blown, 
And thickly, in my tangled path, 
The sharp, bare thorns are sown. 


Yet firm my foot, for well I know 
The cannot be far, 


For, when my guide went up, he le 
tone wine. vt 


In those last two unsurpassed lines—lines in the 
golden cadence of which lay the lark-song of her 
own then dawning morning in heaven — Emily 
Judson has expressed the faith for which the im- 
aginative world is now zealously contending — 
spirit-vision across the yrave. I should be reluctant 
indeed to relinquish my own hold, instinctive 
rather than philosophical though it be, of: faith 
so precious. 
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Tue crown frém the forehead of summer 
Had dropt, the dim woodlands were sere, 
When there entered our home a strange comer, 
Afar from the kjngdom of fear, 
In the mystical fall of the year. 


He darkened our doors, and the hours, 
Once opening like myrtles in bloom, 

Were blighted as if they were flowers 
That droop in the shade of the tomb — 
That wither and die in its gloom. 


There came to our cheek a strange pallor, 
Our words grew unfrequent and low, 
But one of our number with v 
Smiled sweet on that terrible foe, 
As the rose on the cold falling snow. 


My star of the night and the morning, 
y joy and my beauty was she. ° 
Then came to my heart a forewarning, 
A blast from the winter to be, 
The wiater that waileth in me; 


And I knew that my kingdom of summer 
Must fade, and its crown disappear, 
O! pitiless grew that dread comer, 
Afar from the kingdom of fear, 
In the desolate fall of the year. 


Strange that hearts can live on after breaking ! — 
At midnight my darling was dead. 

Her bosom had rest from its aching, 
Fond bosom her babies that fed — 
Pure bosom that pillowed my head. 


A grave ‘neath the pines for my keeping, 
fie left me, that sorrowful guest, 

A soul that is weary with weeping, 
A world that in shadow is drest, 
A life that is wild with unrest. 


No pe ay ermati ay ga a 
I wake egrees to my loss. 

L feel the eald world Diag colle 
On gorrow’s drear I toss ; 
I faint ‘neath the load of my cross. 


Yet high in the infinite summer, 
* Beyond the pale kingdom of fear, 
: crowned a new comer ; 





And ever, through the rifted clouds, 
Shines out one steady star — 


her beautiful sphere ; 
the morning is near. ~ 
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A WIFE'S STORY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WuHen I was mad, of course re ee 
children from me. Dr. Ryton them to 
his own house. But their absence retarded 
my recovery. When once my ceaseless cry 
to have them back had been heeded, I recov- 
ered my reason; slowly, but surely, I grew 


quieter. 

My Aunt Aston had come to nurse me. 
I owed it to her that I had not been con- 
signed to the tender mercies of an attendant 
at a madhouse—mercies tender enough for 
me, in truth! She watched with me, bearing 
my violence, and concealing the extent of it 
as much as she could; and she pleaded for 
me to be allowed to see my children. Dr. 
Ryton had loved my husband as a friend ; so 
he had hardly patience to pity me ; he left me 
much to the care of a stranger. 

When I could be moved, my aunt took me 
and my children to a new place. I did not 
ask or care where. It was by the sea—a 
wild, lonely, lovely place. I was perfectly 
sane then, but as weak and helpless as a 
child. I did not suffer much, even mentally ; 


for spirit and flesh were alike subdued; my| al 


mind was as worn and as much weakened as 
my body. 

Nobody saw me there but my aunt, my 
children, their nurse, Dr. Ryton, who saw 
me often there, and stayed sometimes un- 
willingly for days together, as much to watch 
them as to attend me, and Mr. Morton, the 
pastor of the district, an aged, most loving- 
spirited man. In him I saw the beauty of 
holiness, but I did not feel it. He tried to 
quicken my spiritual life, to rouse me from my 
almost idiotic apathy, and to turn a broken 
spirit upward. My only answer to him was 
—“ Leave me ; let me alone ; let me be quiet.” 

My poor aunt sighed, far more heavily than 
of old, and shook her head ; she thought me 
drifting into another world, laden with a 
cargo of unrepented sin that must sink me 
eternally. “ 

“Shall we not tell her now? Would it 
not be better ?” she asked of the gray-headed 
old man, who was turning from me dis- 
a, but unwearied. He shook. his 


“ Be patient and hopeful ; with our merciful, 
all-pitying Father nothing is impossible. It is 
not His time yet.” 

“ But I know it! I know it!” I said to my- 
self, as they left me. “I am dying,” and a 
strange ecstasy thrilled through me. | 

Every day, through the long months of 
early and mid summer, I was carried down 
close to the sea’s marge, and laid there on a 
mattress in the fierce sun. But that sun 


did not scorch or even wa ; my heart 
was nigh dead, and I was angi. 
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Dr. Ryton thought me sinking into life- 
long idiotey, with my uent moan and 
ceaseless complaint of cold. But I was living 
a thought-life, but so faint and so deep down, 
they could not know it; it was only now and 
then that I was conscious of it myself. 

So I lay there, day by day—following my 
children with my eyes as they played upon 
the beach. They did not come very near, 
they were half-afraid of the still, white figure, 
= of the wild eyes fixed on them day after 

«When will papa come home? when will 
he come and play here with us?” they asked 
Dr. Ryton one day. 

They were hushed up and taken away, and 
the words seemed to me to come back out of 
a strange dream of some far past. ‘ 

I remember that often I held up my hand 
feebly between my eyes and the sun, a 
ture they did not understand. I wanted to 
watch how daily it grew more transparent, 
for I became thinner, paler, more shadowy 
day by day. The bright sun never burnt my 
white, sickly skin. For a long time they 
omen me dying, thought my brain was dead 

ready. 


‘Thank Thee for this most chiefly among 
Thy tender and numberless mercies, O ’ 
I thank Thee for this most fervently. I did 
not die, I lived! 

Summer was not yet wearing into autumn, 
when my noble boy, my first-born, my young 
Harold, was taken ill. They did not know 
that I understood them, when they talked of 
fever and danger in my presence. It was 
resurrection day to me, the day on which I 
heard them. Yet hardly so, I trust, for it 
was a resurrection to a knowledge of pain and 
a dread of death. 

Their words sounded thunder-loud in my 
ears, which lately had received sound very 
faintly and sense very vageety. They stunned 
me only for an instant. I think my gradual 
fading away had been half-voluntary, for I 
was often dimly conscious that I had yet the 

wer within me to rise and live. And now 

rose up ! It was wet, I think, that day, for 
{ was laid on the couch by a fire; they had 
spoken and gone away. 

I got up; I could stand; I walked from 
the room. In the e I met a servant, 
who started back in affright, and ran to call 
assistance. But I crawled up-stairs and found 
my way to my child’s room, and went in and 
up to his little bed. 

“ Let her alone,” I heard Dr. Ryton say, as 
my aunt started forward and was hastening 
to me. I thanked him most truly for those 
words. My boy turned to me with a cry of 
“ Mamma, mamma!” I was very weak and I 
sank down on his bed and his fever-flushed 
cheek was laid on my cold bosom. They let 


~ 
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me stay: my boy fell — asleep — the 
first sleep he had had that been quiet 
— refreshing since he was taken ill, they 
sald. 

He woke better. I watched him night and 
day ; new life came to me a second time 
through him. And he loved me so! He 
would not suffer any one else to wait on him. 
And I watched the warning and waxing of the 
fever night and day ; and the danger seemed 
over. e child grew worse and died. In 
my brief joy I had not turned to God ; in my 
deep fresh agony I did not turn to him. 

I could not sink back into the oblivion of 
my death in life. Isat watching by the dead 
beauty of my once so bold, bright boy: they 
talked of Heaven, hope, faith, meeting and 
consolation. I heard, but heeded not .at all. 
My grief was fierce and passionate at first; I 
laid the child’s dead-cold hand on my heart, 
but it could not freeze nor still it. I was out- 
wardly quiet, lest they should think me mad 
again ; but my heart burned, and night and 
day my spirit cried: 

sd Oh ! Cruel! Cruel and Pitiless !” it raved 
against the Omnipotent; it lashed itself into 
aap fury against the Will of the Great, 
Calm, and Just One. 

My little girl they had sent away, but too 
late. She fell ill, and they brought her 
home. I would not believe it was the fever; 
she was always delicate, a little white blossom, 
and she had pined and fretted for her brother. 
It was the day that my boy was laid in the 
ground that my Lily came back to me, and I 
turned with my great, undiminished, concen- 
trated power of loving to this fragile little 
form. Perhaps it was my impatient love, my 
hot kisses, that confirmed the fever-poison in 
her veins. She woke in the night, the second 
night after we had buried her brother, burn- 
ing hot, and talked wildly of papa, of Harold, 
of Heaven. I called Dr. Ryton and told him 
— was restless, and not, I thought, quite 
well. 

“TI expected this,” he answered. “ Pray 
Heaven she may recover!” 

“Tt is not the fever,”I said, 
covet knowledge. 
she has caught cold.” 

“Wes see,” he answered.” 

Oh! how cruel his coldness seemed ! 

“ You must save her!” I cried. 

“T shall try”! he answered, “but if she 
dies—” 

“ Dies! Have you—has God, no pity ?” I 
interrupted. 

There were many days of hope and fear. 
Other physicians came, and were commanded, 
gs to save her. I prayed for her life, 
wildly, on my knees, with all the power I had. 
But she grew worse. One night I could no 
longer bear to watch her sufferings I rushed 


, ing 
“Tt is not the fever; 


* 
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out into the open air. It was a fresh, blowing 
night, and moonlight. Iran along the shore 
—the waves broke’ noisily upon the beach. 
“ Alone, alone, alone!” was all the 
winds and the wild sea said to comfort me. 
Turn to Nature for consolation! To “ Na- 
ture, the mighty and all pitying mother!” 
She flings back your moan in your teeth} 
She mocks and echoes your cry. 

My head was hot, and I felt bewildered. I 
went to where the waves washed the stones, 
—I knglt down and let one break over my 
bowed head. Then I rose and shook my wet 
hair to the cold wind,—that refreshed me, and 
I turned to the house a 

m 


A black shadow fell across my path. Dr. 
Ryton stood between me and the ay 
moon. My heart stood still; what tidi 


“ She sleeps, you must not go in toher. We 
think she is saved!” The words were spoken 


in acold voice. Dr. Ryton had no sympathy 
with my grief, or joy. e cold words fell on 
my spirit like heavenly dew, but as yet I 
dared not hope. 

As we entered the en, I signed to him 
to go into the house first. I stopped,—I fell 
on my knees—what could I say ? 

“ Oh, God! hast thou heard my ee: 
Is it for my sake thou sparest this flower!” 
So I thought, but I could not pray then. 

As I rose, again a shadow flitted before the 
moon. I thought it had set—the shadow fell 
so blackly on my face, but when I looked up, 
; looked straight on, and into her white serene 
face. 

Mr. Morton was in the house: he met me 
at the door, and led: me into the room where 
Dr. Ryton sat. . 

The two men looked at each other. 

“Poor child!” the old man said, leading 
me ° a —. . , 

“ Poor child!” he repeated, looking at me 
tenderly. His gentle a calmed = more 
than aught else could do. With my thin, 
shaking hands, I began to try and bind up my 
heavy wet hair, conscious of my wild, disor- 
dered look. 

“ Build up more patience than hope, Mrs. 
Warden,” Dr. Ryton said, and I started, it 
was so long since ariybody had called me by 
that name. “All is uncertain, even yet; in 
her waking, your chjld’s life will hang upon a 


thread ; - agitation will snap it. very 
one about her must be calm and quiet, and 
she will ask for you.” 


“You will be very com and still, will 
you not?” Mr. Morton asked ; “ even though 
she should say things that would naturally 
shock and startle you. Even though,” he 
continued, “she should speak of having seen 


her father.” 
“Her fa es! she spoke of him the 
night she ill,” I answered, dreamily, 
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my hand on my brow, there | good 


and I que oy 
was such pain there. But I subdued all sign 
of emotion, indeed some spell seemed on me 
that held me tranced. I rose to go away,—I 
meant to sit outside my child’s door, and listen 
for her waking. in Dr. Ryton and Mr. 
Morton looked at each other, the latter bowed 
his head. 


Dr. Ryton spoke, very hesitatingly for him. 
One moment, Mrs. Warden. I have more 
to say; for your child’s sake be calm. You 
have never inquired where your husband was 
ha have never heard any particulars of 


He did not say that last dread word, and 
yet how loud -it sounded to my conscious- 
ness,—Death. A thrill of agony ran through 


me. 

“ Buried! Harold, my Harold, in the quiet 
churchyard, in sound of the sea! But no! do 
not think Iam wandering! I know you mean 
my husband, not my child; both are dead and 
buried.” 

They exchanged doubtful glances. “It 
must be told now!” Dr. Ryton said, firmly, 
“Tt is véry important,” he began, “for your 
child’s sake, that you should learn first from 
us what she will tell you; for we fear if it 
was left for her to tell, that the surprise 
would overcome you, and that then your agi- 
tation—” 

“Why do you hesitate?” I exclaimed. 
“Cannot I bear anything for her sake—my 
only remaining treasure?” Am I not used 
® pain rg sorrow aie te not com- 

ain. He is very if He spares m 
child and I shall learn, from her, to t 


“Tit is not bad news we have to tell you.” 

“No news can be to me, save what 
concerns her. If she lives, I may yet—but, 
O, my husband!” 

“It is of him that Dr. Ryton would speak,” 
Mr. Morton said. 

“Ofhim? Spare me!” I exclaimed. 

“You saw him brought home, and you re- 
member nothing more, do you, Mrs. War- 
den?” Dr. Ryton asked. 


“Nothing more!” and as I spoke the ter- 
tible sight that ghastly dawn broke upon, 
came back to me, how vividly. “Cruel!” I 


cried, hastily. ‘“ Why do you torture .me? 

But, yes! it is right, do not spare me, I did 

not spare him. ‘Tell me all,—I am firm and 
uiet.” 

a If God, whose goodness you have doubted, 

in His infinite mercy—” 

“ Be gentle,” Mr. Morton pleaded. “ See,” 
and he pointed to my quivering frame. 
could not control that,—every word seemed 
to lacerate my wakened heart. 

“Mrs. Warden, God has been infinitely 


— 
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to you. When Pe were taken away, 
est pag was a ead.” > yee 

“ Did he live to forgive me? Did he speak 
of me?” I asked. 7” 

I did not at all gather their meaning yet. 
How should I anticipate such mercy ? 

“He often spoke of you,—he often speaks 
of you: your husband lives, but—” 

r. Ryton was very wise! That but—per- 
haps it prevented my dying of surprise and 
joy, and life grew precious. ~ 

“ He lives, but he does not forgive me!” 
I said. “I deserve that pain, but it is ter- 
rible.” 

Dr. Ryton did not answer me, but said :— 

“ There is a slight stir up-stairs; your aunt 
is coming down, and the door is open; you 
might go in and watch now, but remember 
agitation will kill your little girl. She will 
tell you that her father has kissed her this 
very night, and you must not look surprised. 
Can you trust yourself?” 

I bowed my head and rose. My pain had 
gone, it was all a dream, 1 thought; a dream 
in which life and death, and grief and joy 
moved confusedly. 

I stumbled a little way. I thought it had 
been day-break, but there came night. I felt 
about in the black-darkness, and could find 
no way out of it. 

My strength was overtasked ; it gave way 
utterly. : 

Yet I did not find rest, for I did not en- 
tirely lose consciousness. Thé many days 
that I lay ill, I struggled against the darkness 
round me, and tried with my feeble hands to 
clear it away from before my eyes. I wanted 
to think and to understand—I had dreadful 
dreams or thoughts, I know not which to call 
them, as I lay, and these haunted me lon 
after. The central idea was always that o 
Harold alive, stern and unforgiving. Once I 
fancied we met in a crowded London street, 
that I rushed to him, and fell down at his feet 
—that he spurned me away. 

When the mist clouding my mind at last 
cleared away,—it was, I remember, towards 
the end of a very serene, beautiful day—I 
found that they had laid my Lily beside me, 
that it was her'kisses on my cheek that roused 
me, though I had dreamed that other lips had 
been pressed there. With an intense longing 
tenderness, not all for her, I took her gently 
into my arms. What a joy to know her yet 
mine! How beautiful and loving she was!” 

“ Papa has been here, mamma; dear ‘papa 
kissed me!” were the first words she said. 

“A dream, my darling!” I answered ; 
“ Mamma has been dreaming, too.” 

“No, mamma, aunt says it is true. He 
bent over me, and gave me a long, long kiss, 
just as he used of a night, at home.” 
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“ When was it, my darling?” 
“The same morning that I wanted you, 
and aunt said you could not come. Did he 


not kiss you, mamma? 

I did not answer, and the little girl’s head 
dropped wearily down upon the pillow. 

“ Why are you crying, dear mamma?” she 
asked, soon again lifting up her head to look 
into my face. 

“T am so glad to have you, my darling. So 
glad you are getting well.” I kissed her, and 
she soon fell asleep. 

Not long after, Aunt Aston came up with 
some tea. “It is true, then?” I asked. 
“He has been here? Where is Dr. Ryton? 
How long is it since I was laid here ?” 

“Yes, he came, dear. Dr. Ryton went 
home with him. You have been ill several 


8.” 

e Where? Where does he call home, 
aunt ?” 

“London. He is gone back to London.” 

“He is gone, then!” My heart was very 
sick and sad, and yet I was very grateful to 
God. I turned away, and let the tears flow 
from under my closed lids. 

I sobbed quietly a long while, and then 
some new purpose dawned upon me. I would 
not lie and weep and lament, I would—But 1 
was so weak,—what could I do? Trust in 
God—who was loading me with mercy and 
kindness—and wait. 

“Wont you have your tea, dear?” aunt 
asked, timidly. 

I sat up and took it. Then my head felt 
cool and clear, and I seemed stronger. It 
was still early in the evening, so I humbly 
asked aunt to help me dress; I wanted to go 
down. She said Dr. Ryton would return to- 
night, I must speak to him and hear all. 

en I was dressed I sat down beside my 
child, and watched her quiet sleep. She was 
very thin and weak still, but Aunt Aston 
told me that she was to go out to-morrow, if 
it were as still and mild as to-day, and that the 
doctors said that now she would get over the 
fever, and be stronger than she had ever been 
before. - 

I asked aunt to go down, and to let me 
know when Dr. Ryton would see me. 

en she went, I slipped down on m 
knees, with my eyes on my dear little girl's 
lovely face. I could pray. 

I thought of Harold’s love as turned from 
me for ever, so my heart was very sad, and 
I prayed for patience, but my heart was very 
resolved too, and I prayed for strength. But 
I did not feel that I prayed aright. I could 
not feel that my prayer wi its way to the 
eternal footstool, and I determined that I 
would learn how, in what spirit, to pray. 

T had a Bible, and went to fetch it. But I 
heard voices below, so I crept down as hastily 
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as my weak clinging to the banisters would 
let me. 

Dr. Ryton was not come; it was Mr. Mor- 
ton whom I had heard. Aunt Aston went 
to put Lily into her own bed when she shoul 
wake, and to watch her while she still slept. 

The warm evening light was pouring into 
the room down-stairs, it bewildered me some- 
what after the dimness of my own. I looked 
out silently for a few moments, raising my 
head up from off the couch where my aunt 
had put me, trying to collect my thoughts. 
But the brilliant glow on the corn-field, yel- 
lowing now ra idly, and on the still surface of 
the blue sea, Ral ed me. 

Mr. Morton came to my side, as I turned 
round wearily from gazing on the external 
brightness. The gentle manner of that good 
old man encouraged me to ask him many 
questions. He could tell me much, but not 
all, that I wanted to know. He could tell 
me about my husband’s visit, of his having 
seen his little girl waking, for a moment, when 
I left her; altel his having watched beside 
her while she slept after I fainted. Had he 
stood by me, too? had he bent’ down over 
me? But no! I knew he had not, I dared 
not ask. He told me, also, that my husband 
had been to the churchyard, that he had knelt 
and wept by our boy’s grave. 

Why had they not told me sooner that my 
husband lived? I asked. 

He had lain very long between life and 
death, Mr. Morton said. Dr. Ryton had 
many times utterly despaired of his rallying, 
and had, at others, hardly dared hope that he 
would ever recover health of mind and body 
after the dreadful injuries he had sustained ; 
so he had thought it best to let me believe him 
already dead. ‘Others about me had often 
longed to rouse me, by any means, from the 
apathy lying so heavily u me, and had 
wished to tell me the truth; but Dr. Ryton 
had sternly bade them do so at peril of my 
life. When my boy’s danger did at last rouse 
me, and when my husband was first considered 
to be steadily and surely gaining strength, Dr. 
Ryton still told- them not to tell me yet; he 
thought it right that the discipline of conscious 
suffering shoul first do its work. He was 
not wise there. It was love and mercy that 
wrought a blessed change. 

Where had my husband been? Why had 
Dr. Ryton ever left him? Who had nursed 
him? And yh as that ag question, 4 

of agony broke from my lips, at t 
thought ‘that I, his wife, had a Pm! myself 
unworthy that office. 

Mr. Morton could tell me that Mrs. Ryton 
had most beet nursed my husband, and 
that Dr. Ryton had only left him because Ha- 
rold, when conscious, implored him to be here, 
to watch over his children. He knew that 

















Harold in those short intervals of conscious- 
ness had talked much of his children, and 
been painfully solicitous for their welfare, 
and that eveh in his delirium, he had still 
spoken of them: but whether, and if at all, 
pow my husband mentioned me he could not 


: After I had exhausted monger peer 
by m r questions, I was y 
vote willing, to tates calmly to the old man’s 
wisdom. t evening he spoke to pe | heart 
and to my need. I was very weak, worn, 
and weary, and had little of happiness in 
this world, and yet I had an infinite merey for 
which I desired, and as yet hardly knew how, 
to thank God. That my husband would ever 
again take me back to his heart and home, I 
scarcely hoped ; and if I hoped the time would 
come, it looked so distant that my weak spirit 
wearied at the dreary desert to be traversed 
first. But that my husband lived, that I was 
free from the blood -guiltiness that had lain on 
my conscience, that my Lily had still a wise 
and tender father—did not these things de- 

mand boundless gratitude ? 

As, day after day, { sat in spirit very 
meekly at that man’s feet, the darkness 
gradually cleared away. By degrees I learn- 
ed all the story of his own life, of his loves, 
and losses, and martyrdom of pain; I learned 
how his-faith had been purified, and his soul 
— by patient suffering of the Lord’s 


Then, stilled to reverent attention, I heard 
the story, and was instructed in the teachin 
of another life. In my weakness and spiritua 
ignorance I had somewhat of the simplicity of 
a child, I listened simply to what was simply 
told, and all I heard came to me fresh and 
strange, and infinitely sweet and consoling. 
—— the unperplexed medium of the soul 
of a faithful believer, I could look clearly 
= steadily at the grand Idea of the Christian 


And when I listened and learned, I exef- 
cised my newly-striven-after patience. Dr. 
Ryton did not come, and days in which 
I heard nothing of my husband. During 
those few quiet, even though somewhat 
anxious, days, I grew familiar with my future 
life. I did not harass and perplex myself by 
effort to discern its features, to depict its joys 
and sorrows, endeavors and failtires, and far- 
off success; but I tried to realize to my own 
consciousness the spirit in which I ought to 
pai and in which, with God’s help, I would 


I often wept during those days. Night 
and morning my pillow was wet. But they 
were quiet, penitent, resigned tears, sad and 
yet sweet and blessed tears. 

If wild regret for that dread and sinfal 
past essayed to destroy my new peace, to lash 
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my soul into tumultuous untrest, I knew now 
how to still the troubled waters; if my spirit 


ane sickened as I 

e an 
prayer the ever-failing endeavor of ~ 
future—yet I could, even then, pray; and 


having prayed, could look down pityin 
on my ras trouble, and yet cated 
emotions. 


“a aioe b have some won pews some, - 
Ww , but imagination, of what it wou 
be to be able, in all scenes, trials, dangers, dis- 
tresses, temptations, and pains of life, to be 
calm enough to feel that round all our rest- 
lessness flows “ God’s rest!” to be able to 
merge all a fears, doubts, and dreads, in 
a perfect, unfailing trust in Him who makes 
all things work together for good to those who 
believe in Him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue breath of autumn seemed to breathe 
upon, and sanctify as it saddened, the glow- 
ing beauty of the land; and nature appeared 
to sympathize with the sweet, patient soberness 
and penitence that softened my soul. 

It was just the weather for my Lily, too— 
mild and still, with no fierce summer heat: 
she and I grew stronger together. 

We very often sat long in the churchyard 
by little Harol ’3 grave. It was generally 
there that Mr. Morton talked with us. In 
that churchyard lay the dust of all those 
who had been dearest to him on earth ; so the 
spot was as sacred to him asit grew to be to us. 

We went there alone one day—Lily and L 
It was rather late in the afternoon. I did 
not mean to stay long, but it was so very 
serene and perfectly lovely there that day. 

I sat down, and took Lily on my lap. She 
was playing with a handful of wild weeds 
and P mie, and singing, as her custom was, 
very softly to herse had my arms round 
her, and rested my cheek on her soft hair— 
it was just as I had held her so ago. But 
where was the bright boy, who leaned 
against my knee and fixed his large blue eyes 
so earnestly on my face ? 

I looked out over the sea, far into the hazy 
distance, and slow tears ped drown one 
by one. The sea and the sky were all one 
color, a soft grayish blue. On the sea there 
were no billows, in the sky no clouds; there 
was no wind to stir wave or cloud, or the 


‘was 


Se aah 7 T ey tae’ Tats 
one one, and yet ly knew 
till, ae hand over her head, I found 
my child’s hair wet. I was not thinking of 
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the past—I could not bear to do that yet; I 
was looking forward to an atoning future—a 
future of active and patient doing and 


Clasping my fair child, I thanked Him fer- 
vently for His lon ering kindness—thank- 
ed Him most of all for this life that lay before 
me. Thinking of these things, peace did come 
to my heart. ving to live a life out of 
self; to live for others, to care for others, and, 
for myself, only to rest on God’s mercy ; I 
gan for the first time in my life to know what 

of mind was. O, the blessed hours of 
that afternoon ! 

I sat facing the sinking sun; it seemed as 
if the haziness of the horizon would quench 
his beams, and as if he would sink without 
leaving any light and glory in the west. But 
the sky brightened afterwards. 

The little gate of the churchyard was just 
= me. " ‘ . 

ily turned on m to peep round my 

shoulder, when the latch was lifted with a 
sharp click. 

arms fell from round her—I trembled 

so with indefinite expectation. For amoment 

A wo ss then . e darted — from me 

with that old ery, “ Pa ai 

I had not dae turn—t dia not now. I 
rose, sick and agitated; the golden sunlight 
bewildered me, and I drew back into the 
black shadow, and leaned against the old yew- 
tree. As its large stem interposed between 
m r eyes and the setting sun, I thought 

the shadow that had passed between me 
and the sinking moon as I rose from my knees 
that Y° in the en. For the first time, I 
knew that it had been Harold’s. He had seen 
me, then, in sorrow, endeavoring to pray, and 
had gone away without one word! I leaned 
back very faint. Was this my strength, my 
patience, my faith ? : 

So near, and yet so far! The pain was ve 

-sharp. Would not my poor heart burst? It 
longed so earnestly, so wildly, for his forgive- 
ness, his kindness, his pity—it dared not hope 
for his love. 

I could see nothing from where I stood be- 
tween the old tree and the church wall; but 
I heard a sound—the churchyard gate shut 
hastily, and then the noise of retreating foot- 
steps. With Lily in his arms, he had gone 
away, then! He had come only to see her— 
there was no thought for me ! 

I sank down then. I could reach to lay my 
head on the little mound of my boy’s grave ; 
and I — my heart would beat its last 
there. If, forgetting my task undone, for a 
moment I cried, “ O, would that I were dead !” 
Thou has forgiven me, oh, Thou infinitely 
kind Father! for Thou hast patience with us, 
remembering that we are but dust. 

After a little, I lifted up my head and rose 


be-| Then I looked up; my sad 
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out of the 


from the cold earth. I 
yr om 


dark shadow into the light 


and then I knew how near my husband 
stood . 


! 

What could Ido? Idid not dare look 
I watched how, as he stdod, his shadow reac 
ed just to the edge of the little grave. I had 
not long to doubt, or watch. Our little girl 
was in his arms, he put her down very nily ! 
“ Ask mamma to speak to poor papa ?” he said. 

eyes were glad- 
dened by his old dear smile ; rd cried out that 
I could not bear it, and I felt myself clasped 
fast in his arms. 

And was this how we met? Yes! it was 
more than I could bear. I was weighed upon, 
neaeaet, bowed down, and humbled to the 

ust. 

And Harold—it was long before I could 
look up at his dear face—and then I saw it 
changed. On the white brow were scars, thank 
God, none so ghastly as those of my dream ; 
and the black “ was thinner, and its black- 
ness dimmed. Round his eyes— but it was 
not at first I could meet them—were lines of 
care. All this was my work and not time’s, 
and he took me at oncé into his arms, bent 
down over me, pitied me for my distress, 
mourned over my frail looks, whispered kind 
words of hope and joy, and—but he was good. 
O Harold! Tarold ! and I thought you could 
be stern, and cold,and unforgiving to your 
poor sinful wife ! 

And was my future to be saddened by no- 
thing but my own heart’s remembrance of its 
sin? Was this great love of my husband's 
mine yet? Was there no atonement to be 
made, no forgiveness to be painfully won, ere 
it could return to me ! 

It was this that humbled and softened me, 
more than all; the mercy shown me was so 
infinite. 

I soon learnt—though I asked nothing, be- 
ing so satisfied with what I knew—why 
waited in vain so many days for the tidings 
that did not come. 

Harold had risen too hastily from a bed of 
convalescence to that visit to his dyin 
little gir to shed ¢ ose tears over his | 
boy ; he had been fettered by a promise not 
to to me, told that I still thought him 
dead, and warned that any sudden shock of 
surprise, might make me a mad-wofnan, or 
an idiot for life. But he had had too great a 
struggle with himself to restrain the impulse 
to to me, and take me in his arms when 
he saw me kneeling, and so wan and ghastly 
by the pale light of the moon. The excite- 
ment and fatigue had been too much for 
him, Doctor Ryton had hurried him away 
and had kept him a prisoner till the day we 


met. ‘ 
Ido not think there was no shadow over : 
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my husband’s love for me then; but his ten- 
derness was greater than ever, and the shadow 
Fong quite away now. 

t evening in the holy church-yard, 
kneeling by our boy’s grave, we celebrated a 
second marriage —a second marriage, more 
sacred, more spiritual, and more happy than 
the first. I hal found my rightful place then, 
at my husband’s feet. Was he not most 
nobly and grandly ? I had learnt to 
reverence him, and so found rest on earth. 

My happiness was ever sobered by memory 
of the past, and chastened by the looking for- 
ward to a future, to which the angel-hand of 
our dead boy pointed us; but I was O, how 


happy oe t 

all this I have expressed but little of my 
gratitude. My history shows what boundless 
mercy I had to be grateful for—it is my life 
that must tell if I am grateful. 


‘ 
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You know why I have written this for you. 
God bless you, I can say no more, no better! 
You saw how I shrank from your innocently- 
- o— about my early married life ; bu 

told you they should be answered, and they 
are. 


It is very many years since I had the fore- 
going narrative from the writer :— 
Beating heart and burning brow, 
They lie very quiet now. 


The husband and wife are dead. I need 
not write this woman’s eulogistic epitaph, for 
“her works live after her:” her me’ is 
held sacred in many a home. [I should like 
stern lips to quiver, and proud eyes to fill 
with tears reading her words: it can do no 
harm, and may do good—so here is that poor 
Wife’s Story. 





ABD-EL KADER. 
[Translated from the Courier des Etats Unis.] 


This Arab Emir who at the end of the French 
war with ia remained a prisoner to the 
French government has since his captivity become 
a member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. He 
is time, which 
avily upon his 
as sent to 
e Institute, to be presented to 


appears to have been oprene, 
otherwise might have hung he 
hands, by writing a book, which he 
M. Reinaud of 
him as an offering to the society of which he is 


the President. he Paris Moniteur contains a 
report addressed by the learned conservator of 
oriental manuscripts to the minister of public in- 
struction, respecting the Emir’s book. The 
manuscript which is at present deposited in the 
imperial library is divided into three chapters, 
preceded by an introduction. M. Reinaud has 
given an analysis of this curious production and 
& translation of the most important passages. 
In the introduction Abd-el-Kader attempts to en- 
force a love of study, and points out methods for 
making reading profitable to one’s self and oth- 
ers. In the first chapter where he treats especial- 
ly of the importance and the advantages of the 
sciences, the author complains (is it entirely with- 
out reason?) that the learned men of Europe, 
and particularly the scholars of France, who 
have carried their researches so far, and reached 
so high a degree of perfection in all the branches 
of human knowledge, do not. think of elevating 
their minds towards the author of all things, to- 
wards God who rules the universe by a supreme 


wisdom. “ Never,” he says, “are they heard to|i 


speak of the divinity in their conversations, and 
never is he spoken of in their books.” 

After making a somewhat curious comparison 
of the way the moral law is inculcated by the 
religion of Mohammed, the Jews, and Jesus 
Christ, he says :— 





“ We see that at the bottom these three reli- 
gions are only one, and that the differences which 
separate them are mostly on points of detail. 
They may be compared to the children of the 
same father who are born of different mothers. 
To reject these three religions or to reject one 

art and receive the other is a little thing. If 
leedulmen and Christians would believe me, 
they might agree and treat each other as breth- 
ren, in principle and in form. Unfortunate} 
they do not believe me, apparently because it 
has entered into the designs of Providence to re- 
serve to.the Messiah alone the mission of bring- 
ing Mussulmen and Christians together. This 
will take place as the end of the world draws 
near, when the Messiah will return to the earth, 
but this result he will not obtain by the effect of 
persuasion, although he will be endowed with the 
power of raising the dead and healing the leprous 
and blind, it will be by the power of the sword 
and shedding blood. As for me, if a man desir- 
ous of knowing the truth should enquire of me, 
and should understand my words, I could easily 
bring him to the point, and that not by impos- 
ing my opinions upon him, but by compelling 
him by the evidence of my reasonings to do ho- 
mage to the truth.” 
his comparison between Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, this appeal to a species 
of fusion, this appearance of toleration, the man- 
ner of considering religious forms as transitory, 
this alleged uniformity of symbols, and at the 
same time the vague tincture of European ra- 
tionalism joined to an altogether oriental reason- 
ing would be, if there was anything to be seen in 
it but the expression of an individual opinion, 
one of the most remarkable symptoms of the 
weakening, or the approaching transformation of 
the Massulman faith. : : ; 
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THE FIBRES OF JAMAICA. 
[The following paper is from the pen of a gen- 


tleman practically and intelligently acquainted 
‘with the West Indies. The subject it treats of 
is one of great importance, not only to those col- 
onies but to the manufactures of this country ; for 
it involves the question of a new source of sup- 
ply of fibrous materials fer pesiogs matting, pa- 
per, etc., the old supplies of which have been so 
seriously impeded Wy the war. Of the practica- 
bility of using the West Indian fibrous plants for 
cord or paper there is no doubt: the thing has 
been done. The practicability of a market sup- 
ply is another question. Dr. Royle seems to 
doubt the likelihood. Mr. Herring, whose work 
on Paper making we notice elsewhere, speaks 
more positively on the point. The subject, how- 
ever, is worth discussion and trial. But the trial 
must be made in the West Indies and by the 
West Indians or their friends. All that the Eng- 
lish rope makers and paper makers will do as a 
body, is to buy # suitable material when offered 
to them at a sufficiently low price.]—Spectator. 


Haverstock Hill, August 22, 1855. 


In 1840, one of the Stipendiary Magistrates of 
Jamaica noticed a Negro, who wanted to make a 
line, going to a plantain tree, and tearing off a 
layer, dividing and twisting it, so as to make 
acord. This led him to consider the loss sus- 
tained by the colonists for want of a simple ma- 
chine for separating the useless parts of this and 
other fibrous plants from that which is needed, to 
a large extent, for cordage, sailcloths, linen, and 
paper. It was found that at a very small cost 
such a machine might be constructed, and fur- 
nished to every Negro family; who might by 
this means, after the day’s work in the field, con- 
vert the wasting plantain, Pinguin or wild-pine, 
and Spanish-dagger plants into marketable com- 
modities, and thus provide the means of defray- 
ing the cost of their children’s education, and at 
the same time train them in habits of self-depen- 
dence and industry. Lord Metcalfe, then the 
Governor, and the Honorable Samuel Jackson 
Dallas, the Chief Magistrate of the parish, and 
afterwards the Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly, took a great interest in the subject; and 
— of the fibre were sent by the former to 

rd John Russell, who forwarded them to the 
Board of Trade—they, to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty—they, to the rope-walks at Deptford ; 
the manager of which reported as his opinion, 


that the fibres sent were not so strong as Russian 
hemp. Meanwhile the Stipendiai istrate 
had removed from the Island, and Lord Metcalfe 


came to England, and went afterwards to Cana- 
da; and until recently, the subject seems to have 
been so far lost sight of as not to have led to any 
im t result. 

he war with Russia, however, the increased 
demand for materials for paper, and the able 
statements and lectures of Dr. Royle and others, 
have served to draw pablic attention to the sub- 
ject, and have naturally led to the inquiry, wheth- 
er the wasting fibres, and the leisure even 


of laboring families, by whom plantains, ete., are 
grown almost universally for the sake of the nu- 


ings | Of these papers 





OF JAMAICA. 
tritious food they supply, may not be converted 


into the means of assisting, with other applian- 
ces, to restore = rity to Jamaica and the 
other West India Colonies? To secure this 
result, however, epee co from pro- 
ietors, managers, merchants, shipowners, m 
arom and not least missionaries and school 
masters ; all of whom, if they could be brought 


pepe Da ay tay haw agg, iary as well 
as otherwise, in this inquiry. at if two thou- 
sand tons of fibre, suited for manufactures of va- 


rious kinds, and a thousand tons of material 
adapted for paper,could be supplied to the English 
market every week,by merely rescuing from waste 
materials and laboring power now useless? and 
if by this means thirty or forty thousand pounds 
sterling per week could be divided between those 
various classes of persons, would not that be one 
means of helping the Free-labor Colonies in the 
West Indies, an poorens that rise in price, as 
well as scarcity, which must eventually result 
from the destruction of Russian soldiers, whose 
places will have to be filled up from that class of 
agricultural laborers by whom the Russian hemp 
and flax have hitherto been supplied to our man- 
ufacturers # * 

The weight of a plantain tree will sometimes 
be seventy or eighty pounds, of which ninety per 
cent will be water. To carry it any great dis- 
tance to an extensive factory would cost more 
than its value. The Negro houses are, however, 
generally near to their provision-grounds; and 


in e considerable % tain-walk a shed made 
of bam and palm-leaf might easily be erected 


in which the separation of the fibre from the 
water and pulpy matter might easily be effected, 
and the further operations carried on in the Ne- - 
gro houses or school-rooms; or the schoolmaster 
or overseer of the nearest estate — purchase 
it at so much per pound in the rough, and get it 
boiled, cleansed, and fitted for market. A mer- 
chant in each considerable town would again 
chase it from him, get it pressed into the smallest 
compass; and when he had collected a sufficient 
quantity, ship it to a metchant in London, Liv- 
erpool, or Bristol, who would find out for it the 
most profitable market. 

The result cannot be secured by large and cost- 
Vy machinery set up in populous towns, because 
there the material is not to be found, but in pro- 
vision-grounds scattered all over the country. It 
is true that by establishing extensive plantations, 
the material, without limit, may be obtained; 
but this would take time, as the plantain does 
not ripen after it is first planted in less than ten 
or twelve months. The great thing, moreover, 
to be effected in order to make the Colonies per- 
manently prosperous, is, to train the existing 
population in habits of industry, as well as to 
give them a taste for intellec and moral im- 
provement. —— emigration at the public ex- 
pense is now out of the question. 

It is proposed in # short paper or two in the 

to arouse the public attention to this 
subject, and to show that such an effect may be 
produced by simple and practicable means. 
‘is may be considered as No. I. 


A Frienp To tHE West Inv1a Cotonis78 











TURKISH POEMS ON THE WAR. 


From Household Words. 
TURKISH POEMS ON THE WAR. 


In the East, singers and shegaalicts su 
ply the place of newspapers. There, on the 
aa classic ground of antiquity, we still may 
witness the origin of some new Iliad, singing 
the ——— fall of Sebastopol, which prom- 
ises to be a modern . First the rhapsodes, 

afterwards, perhaps,a Homer, Searcely had 
the present war lasted a month, before the rhap- 
sodes in Turkey lifted their voices in the streets 
and coffee-houses. There was, moreover,the ad- 
vantage of a printing establishment, if the lun 
of the declamators and —— should fail. It 
is thus, that some warlike Turkish poems on 
the Oriental question have come over to us; frag- 
ments, perhaps, of a great future Iliad. These 
ballads enjoy a very extensive circulation. They 
.are being sung and repeated, with the permis- 
sion of government,in Constantinople and man 
other places of Europe and Asia. tana 
sheets are adorned with several engravings, 
illustrative of the events and persons described 
in the text—rough, clumsy productions, but 
not the less agreeable to the taste of the mass- 
es of Mussulmen. There is considerable con- 
fusion of time and place in them; geography, 
chronology, and history, appearing in a state 
of extraordinary fermentation. 

First of all it — in despite of diplo- 
matic assurances, that the war is looked upon 
by people in Turkey as a religious war, un- 
dertaken to resist the invasion, and to do away 
with the dominion of the infidels. The 
are full of old Mussulman ardor of conquest. 
Once being excited, the followers of the 
Prophet want to lay their hand on the world; 
their next enemy, after the Muscovite Kral, is 
the Czar of the Catholic community. It ap- 
pears, that Turkey still holds its central posi- 
tion, whither all other nations hasten to assem- 
ble, England and France amongst them, to fight 
the infidel Muscovites. 

We have seen six poems on the war. The 
first two refer to the Danubian period of the 
struggle, when none but Turks and Russians 
were engaged, and brings the events of war 
down to the relief of Silistria. As was due, it 
is headed by the portrait of Omer Pasha. We 
shall select the most stri i 
ning with the narrative of 
that led to the outbreak of hostilities. 


“ They 
say,” commences the poet :— 


the world-conquering foe 
Stretches out bie head, after the gent 


of the Osmanii. 
The infidel Muscovite has again become. 


arrogant. 
May ry An meet his fate ! 
The —— of the rebel is without 
t. 
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But Sultan Abdul Medschid, on seeing this, 
summoned a great council of vizirs, professors, 
and geometers; the Koran was read, the com- 
mentaries were consulted, and orders were giv 
en to prepare for war. Then 


The poor and rich said : We have 
heard it and obey. 

Thereupon the chapter of the Koran, 
“ We have conquered,” was 

They said: Let no one cling to this 
Perishable world ! 

The body 4 the soul shall be the 


sacrifice. 
We have heard this word. Let us prove 
it by deeds. 


The summons penetrates into every corner 
of the empire, and all the nations obey it. 


Many hundred thousand soldiers came 
by land ; 
Many ships came by sea. 
Even from China (sic!) God be with them! 
ay that was a journey, they said. 
ny hundred thousand soldiers assembled 
By our Lord’s command. We shall have 


bloodshed. 

If it be God’s will, we shall fight the 
infidels. 

By his indulgence so it will happen, 
they said. 


No sooner have they assembled, than the 
armies are marching to the Danube and fight- 
ing begins at Batoum and at Rustschuk, Wid- 


poems| din, and Tartukai. 


At first he took the lead himself, 
Selim Pasha, the hero of the age. They said 
The armies are ready, the lines are drawn 


up, 

The — are planted on the battle- 
eld, 

The infidels are beaten, their soldiers are 


” 

Their bodies hanged up—bleed them, 

they said. 
The armies of Islamism went to fight, 
We have beaten the infidels endless. 
They fled and retired into 

the fortress, 
And cried all at once : 
“ Mercy !” 


Having proceeded thus far (withont much 
po pan description, but with great national 
and religious enthusiasm), the poet is carried 
away by his inspiration, and goes on alternate- 
ly to praise the deeds of his heroes on the Per- 
sian frontier and on the Danube; the 
of the river by Ismail Pasha ; Mustap! 
sha’s expedition to Albania in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine; and, lastly, again, the 
victory of Omar Pasha at Oltenitza. Finally, 





however, thanks and praises are given to the 
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follower of the Prophet, the Sultan. There- 
fore— 


In consequence of this victory, 
The sub-lieutenant of the fifth company, 
Of the first battalion of the fourth regiment 
Of the Imperial guard, Redif, 
Ordered the Friday’s prayer to be read 
From the pulpit, before the inhabitants 
of Silistria, 
For the Gasi Abdul-Medschid-Chan. 


Here the first poem concludes. 

The second is shorter, but more lively and 
vigorous. It resembles a summons to take up 
arms, more than a narrative of the war. 


We have 4 eenpeas war with that 
el, 
Whom we already know a long time. 
Oo eh ars Bem (*) 
Our battle-field stretches as far as St. 
Petersburg. 
For allies in this war we liave the lion, 
of God, Ali, 
Ebubekr, Omer, and Osman. 
With these allies the war will last up 
to the day of resurrection. 
We have taken the crowns of many rebels. 
From you (the Russians) also we shall 
still get much poll-money. 
* * * * 
In our hand is the sword and shield. 
Have you not yet felt the fire of the 
Osmanli ? 
It never recedes. Deliver up what you 
have taken ; 
And return to your life of fishermen. 
We have many vizirs and doctors of law. 
Sometimes many thousands of infidels 
Have fought against the house of Osman. 
But we have conquered those foes, 
When the house of Osman unfolded the banner 
and took to the field. 


The next piece is of a later date, going 
down to the death of Nicholas. 


Brother, hear : now let us begin to talk — 
The Muscovite Kral says: I have a 
at claim. 
We said : Tell us, Giaur, what that 
claim consists of ? 
The Giaur says : O 
to Je em ; 
th 


m me the road 
have a business 


ere, 
Abdul-Medschid-Chan-Gasi summoned 
his ministers. 


They said: “ That isa trick; let him fg 
ue B... ge pe md the Bos- 
¢ doctors, the ers, ther 
ecame to this asda, : 


Onr religion is truth, our actions are 
In harmony with the commands of 
eThstb wes 0 Dende genet; called 
was a an 
Menschikoff ; a! 
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As soon as he heard this, he resolved 
upon making war. 

At last he fled, to do so, 

On the command of the Muscovite Kral. 

Our military road leads to St. Petersburg. 


The manifesto, the concentration of the. 
Ottoman forces on the Danube, under Omer 
Pasha and Ismail Pasha, the achievements of 
Kalafat, and the battle at Citate, are all sung 
in proper order. ° 


He (Omer Pasha) told the Muscovite : 

“ Thou shalt stay on the one side and 
we on the other side. 

To wo Sp doses of Fomine a | 

Our mothers are not ashamed, when they 
have children. 

This, is the second example we have given on 
the battle-field of the Church. burg.” 

In fact, our military road leads to St. Peters- 


A ing allusion is made to the Greek 
insurrection, which affords the poet an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing against Muscovite per- 
fidionsness, advantageously contrasting it 
with the courage and perseverance shown by 
the Turks in the defence of Silistria, and the 
reconquering of the Danubian principalities. 
At length, the English we ee 
their a ce, y by land, pa y 
sea, an Rho canpalgn ia the Black Sea L Te- 
solved upon :— 


“ The Imperial fleet put to sea, — 
The English and French fleets assisted us, 
We have determined to burn Odessa. 
The fleet of the three powers, with a hundred 
thousand soldiers, 

Went, on the morning of the seventh of No- 

vember, 
From Constantinople to ey (!) 
Going to the centre of the Crimea, 

we have to live in Sebastopol. 
The English took Balaklava. 
The French puzzled the mind of Men- 

schikoff. | 
Leaving the wagons of ammunition, 

¢ fled to St. Petersburg. 

England and France are in our secrets. 
In the valley of Inkermann many hun- 

dred thousand souls were burned. 
We have to take Sebastopol in a 

short time, 
To take prisoner the Kral of Russia, 
And deprive him of his crown and throne. 


‘ sy thus summarily di < — 
zar, the t on to pro e 
humiliation of * a teal — 


You (the mae | have nothing more 
to do with the trumpet ; 

At last you will return to your occupa- 
tion of fishermen, . 








But the death of Nicholas intervenes. 
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The Kral of Russia could not resist, 

And gave up his sou! to hell. 

His ministers were beaten. 

We have a t God, who made the 
world out of nothing. 


The effect was :— 


They lost their senses and began 
to wail for the dead man. 
Some say : “ Give up thy place of 
honor. “ 
Others say: Thine injustice is mine in- 


justice. 


With so dirty a corpse you must go f 
down 


Thus far it is enough now to have nar- 
rated the war, . 

Afterwards we shall relate the further 
events. 


The picture on ba? oe vias: 
a sarcophagus, on which a man is 
in Rastan uniform. hoa 

Another pom is inscribed: The Story of 
Menekli Ahmed Pasha, being a dialogue be- 
tween Ahmed Pasha and Russia (Alexander 
the Second), the latter of whom is ment 
to lean herself on Sebastopol. Ahmed Pasha 

ints out the t power of the French and 

glish, and of the Sheik Schamyl. 

Nothing, he says, can resistgthem :— 


Nicolai Paulovitsch fainted and went 


away; 

Menschikoff became sick, after him, and 
went away ; 

Nachimoff fastened his ships and 
went away — 

We have seen it, now your turn is 
come. 


On this Alexander the Second gets fright- 
ened, lays all the guilt on his father, and re- 
signs himself to his fate. 

Two figures at the bottom of the sheet re- 

mt Ahmed Menekli Pasha and Alexander 
the Second, who, indeed, looks very miser- 
able. 
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The last of the series is the longest, 
and is not so much intended to be sung, as to 
be performed in the streets and coffee-houses, 
It is inscribed, Narration of the War; the 
beginning very much resembling that of the 
third poem. Afterwards it passes into a dia- 
logue between Omer Pasha and the Musco- 
vite ; when both personages are supposed to 
converse very politely on their different 
chances and duties. following will be 


found interesting :-— 


The Muscovite says: Know it well, 

This year you will see it in the Crimea, 

I have read the gospel in the Church 
of St. Sophia, 

When going from Pera to the Porte. 

Omer Pasha says: We shall take it, 

When fate holds her sway. 

As regards Sebastopol, we know the 


plan, 
In a short time we shall be in pos- 
session of it. 
The Muscovite says : You do not know 
my skill. 
Sebastopol will not be taken so easily. 
I have mines there, are invisible, 
When you hit on them, look at the 


smoke ! 
At last Omer Pasha ominously glorifies him- 
self in the concluding lines :-— 
Seven kings have ordered my portrait 
. To be poe ho 
And sent it everywhere. 


The engravings, added to this poem, repre- 
sent Fg ame In the middle, Omer 
Pasha and Ahmed Pasha; on the right of the 
latter, General Canrobert ; on the left of the 
former, the late Menschikoff. To each per- 
— have been added his accompanying 
emblems; Menschikoff having a carriage (the 
same probably in which he fled after the 
battle of Alma) ; Canrobert and the Turkish 
— French standards and Turkish horse- 








A Phraseological English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby 
Schools; and King’s College, London. 

C. D. Yonge, author of an “ English-Gree 

Lexicon,” ete. 

A very capital book either for the somewhat 
advanced pupil who wishes a dictionary to aid 
him in his exercises, the student who aims at ac- 
quiring an idiomatic Latin style, or the adult with 
a knowledge of the language who wishes to ex- 
amine the differences between the structure and 
expressions of the English and Latin tongues, by 
a hort and ready though fragmentary mode 





pone. Mr. Yonge’s arrangement is thus, 
e gives the leading Latin word, which generally 
corresponds to the English, and then proceeds to 
illustrate the idiomatic characteristics through 
various shades of meaning, by phrases which 
contain the peculiar application of the English 
word. a is judicious ; the author con- 
fining himself to words that are useful, cy <4 
ing the authorities of his examples. The “ 

seological English-Latin Dictionary” is the best 
—we were going to say the only really useful 
Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met with— 


Spectator. 


ae 
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PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


Two persons, who know all the sslencags has 
told, are fighting the farther question, whether 
the stars and planets are inhabited. Until the 
matter is settled, I shall copy the answer given 
by a young aspirant for his degree when he was 
asked whether the san moved round the earth, or 
the earth round the sun: “Sometimes one and 
sometimes the other,” said he. In the meanwhile 

r ndenis may be allowed to pick up 
matter for a Note or two. 

One of the opposed philosophers is an inhab- 
itant of this earth, confessed ; the other is only 
identified by reasoning and analogy, like the in- 
habitant of a planet. But anything may bedone 
(or undone) by reasoning. Some months ago I 
was startled by hearing that fourteen persons 
were to dine, at the Crystal Palace, in the 
skull of one of the pre-adamite monsters. But 
my composure was restored by hearing that this 
wonderful dining-room was only built by deduc- 
tion from some of the bones. “ Oh!” said I, “ that 
may have altered the case: a hundred people may 
dine inside an inference, if you draw it large 
enough.” Nevertheless it does lend a little force 
to the reputed authorship of the anonymous 
treatise, that the repated author, twenty-one 
years ago, spoke of the universal dissemination 
of organized living beings as rather the idea of 
others than his own. Witness the following ex- 
tract (some words of which I have put in Italics 
from the first Bridgewater Treatise, p. 272:— 


If we take the whole range of created objects 
in our own system, from the sun down to the 
smallest animalcule, and suppose such a.system, 
or something in some way analogous to it, to be 
repeated for each of the millions of stars thus 
revealed to us, we have a representation of the 
material part of the universe, according to a view 
which many minds receive as a probable one. 


It is very desirable that the question should be 
ed from time to time, as the onl 

thing clear about it is that it will never be settled, 
it may form a point of comparison for the minds, 
the methods, and the states of opinion in different 
ages. Not, however, that it is quite clear. The 
telescope is getting on; and it is not impossible 
that millions of moving may some day be 
found on the moon, the motions of which may be 
utterly lawless, and may give strong suspicion of 
free will. Such a discovery, in the mere optical 
point of view, would not be so great an advance 
upon us, as our best maps of the moon are upon 
those which could have been made in the six- 
teenth century. They talk of spots already, of 
not more than a few handred yards in diameter. 
If there should happen to be a few thousand mon- 
sters, inside whose skulls the lunar philosopers are 
to dine five thousand hence—or fifty thou- 
sand, as there is no occasion to be particular to a 
cipher,—it would not be at all safe to take it for 
ted that Lord Rosse will not hold of 

em. A lunar m may on his 


OF WORLDS. 


The early Copernicans seem to have adopted 
the theory of stellar and planetary ephtinatine, 
as almost a natural consequence of the new posi- 


tion of the.earth. . Kepler, yriting ing to Dr. Breng- 
ger in 1607, gives his opinion as follows :— 


You take the globes of the stars to be perfectly 
unmixed and simple; in my opinion they re- 
semble our earth. You,a..philosopher, would 
remit the question to a pillstepher: if she could 
be interrogated, magerenes should res [here 
make a conject emendation of the text]. 
But Experience is. silent,as no one has been 
there ; whence she neither affirms nor denies. I 
myself argue as you do, by induction from the 
moon, which has many points of similarity with 
the earth [Dr.. B. had ? argued from 
points of difference]. And I moreover give mois- 
ture to the stars, and tracts which are rained on 
by evaporation, and living creatures to whom 
this is advantageous. For not only that unfor- 
tunate Bruno, who was roasted on a wood fire at 
Rome, but my friend Tycho Brahe as well, held 
this opinion, that the stars have inhabitants. To 
this I the more readily agree, that I hold, with 
Aristarchus, the motion of the earth as welPas 
of the planets.” 


Bruno certainly held the opinion, as appears by 
his work De Monade, etc. 'The curious 
Scoppius, written from Rome any after 
the execution, puts this opinion at the head of the 
list of absurdissima with which 
Bruno was anh, ak winds up by saying that 
he was gone to tell the qneme in the worlds he 
had invented how blasphemers were treated at 
Rome.—Notes and Queries. 





Catherine, the Egyptian Slave in 1852. By the 
Rev. W. J. Beamont, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; late Principal of the 
English College in Jerusalem. 


This fiction “is founded on a fact and written 
for a purpose, Catherine, the heroine, is a Bos- 
nian Greek and an Austrian subject, who has 
been carried off and sold as a slave to Zoheirah, 
the favorite of the late Mehemet Ali. The 
of what might be called the Queen-mother is.on 
the wane, and she is envious of the fair Bosnian. 
In a freak of rage she sends Catherine as a pre- 
sent to a brutal slave-dealer; and in her strug- 
gles, escape, protection by an Austrian Jew, 
abandonment by the Austrian Consul after a 
show of resistance, and various other adventures, 
consists the story. The author is acquainted 
with Caifene life, if not practically, throngh 
Lane; he writes with the purpose of depicting 
the vices and brutsaiics of the Mohammedans. 


to embody his knowledge an 
tion. Easterns discourse, 


tomb yet, for anything we can undertake to say | tals 


to the contrary, with the tips of his claws dul 
inferred by Professor Owen from the curve of his 


% ou 





lar, but it wants life 





